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25 Per Cent. NATIONAL 
SERVICE MEN HAVE 
-YEAR-OLD MENTALITY 


WON OY READERS IRIS SEASON 


it his driving licence after lie had told the magistrates 
to stop at a “ halt ” sign because he could not read 
what it meant. When he again appeared in 
he ban to be lifted, he said he still could not 
the meantime learned all the road signs by heart. 

That did not happen in some remote part of the world where educational 
facilities are non-existent—but in Britain within the last few months ! 

An inquiry was held recently to find out how much listeners to B.B.C. pro¬ 
grammes actually learned from the talks they hear. The talk used as a test case 
was one about the fallacy of imagining that, because two events happen roughly 
simultaneously, one must have caused the other. This is what it meant to 
one listener. It may seem hard to believe, but we print it just as it was written : 

“ THE MAIN PART OF THIS BROADCAST WAS ABOUT STUPUSTISHION OTHER WAS SMALL 
TALKS (actually it was “ Smallpox ! ”) on vaqsinaeshions and about two men 
TALKING OUT ONE MAN WALKING UNDER A LADDER THEN THE NEXT DAV BPEING IN 
HOSPITAL.” 

A similar test conducted by a professor of educational psychology revealed dtat ess 
ihan half the people who listen to the simplest educational broadcasts, such as the 
Light Programme ones for the Forces, derive any knowledge from them. 

Finally, about one-quarter of the men called up for national service prove that they 
have only a badly retarded elementary education approximately equal to that of a 
normal fen year old. A much smaller number—something in the region of three 
per cent.—are quite incapable of writing a letter to their people at home without help, 
and have certainly never read a Book, seldom a newspaper. And these youngsters, 
remember, have grown up since' the,end of the war. 

How then, in a country where an elementary education is available to every 
child—and further study to the brighter ones—absolutely free of charge, is it possible 
that thousands of boys and girls can leave school unable to read and write ? 

The blame must lie squarely at the door-. 

of an educational system that holds out 
big promises to the nation’s youth—and 
fails to keep those promises because it 
lacks the tools to do the job. 

The raising of the school-leaving age 
was an excellent and long-overdue reform. 

But how many fifteen-year-olds have so 
far derived any real benefit from their 
extra months of schooling? The school 
buildings — many ( Please turn to Page 16) 

GENTLEMEN NOW PREFER 
BRUNETTES 


WINNING FORMj 

“ Persimmon ” Over } 
40 Points Up in 
Seven Weeks 
Most Reliable Solutions j 
for £3,475 Crosswords j 







WEDDING RINGS FOR HUSBANDS ? 


Letters to the Editor 

ltAY husband swears he’d rather 
wear a ring through his 
nose than a wedding band on 
the third finger. Why have 
Englishmen such a dislike to 
being labelled married ? In 
the States more, and more wed¬ 
dings are double ring ceremonies. 
It must give the bride and wife 
a nice sense of .pride and 
“belonging” to see the gold 
band on his finger. Then think 
what a service for single girls. 
At a glance they could put him 
on their mental file cards as 
not for speculation. 

(MreA C'iutetine EandelL Barry-Lea, 

70, Albert Ed.. Bexley, TCent. 

RAILWAY PAY ROLL 

J-IAVE BritishRailways reduced 
■** their pay roll as a result 
of the recent colossal cuts in 
train services which must have 
resulted in hundreds of re¬ 
dundant workers ? 

Or are their wages being added 
3 the vast losses the taxpayer 


before they could go any farther. 
Another point to remember is 
that those rails are, possibly, 
60 feet long, weighing anything 
from a ton, and to handle these 
takes quite a few men. 

S. S. Smith (Signalman), 

105, Beresford lid., Chingford 

GHOST TRAIN 

RRITISH RAILWAYS have 
° done a few queer things but 
surely one of the most nonsensi¬ 
cal was the case of the train 
from Northwich to Manchester 
that was “ cut ’ ’ for passengers as 
a result of the coal economy drive 
although it continued to run 
at the same time, quite empty, 
in order to become a train from 
Manchester to Northwich later 
in the evening. 

David Ileus 84, Dudley JW. ^W'tuUey 

MONSTER MEALS? 


Exist To-day ? ” and the _ 

. __ __that a party of scientists are 

has to meet ? setting out to investigate the 

c. w. Pitton. Princes st.. Edinburgh riddle of sea serpents, I’m sure 

our enterprising Food Minister 
I FT'C RF FAIR will follow the progress of this 

t-ci o DC. r«m expedition with interest. 

\X7ITH reference to the letter After introducing whale, snoek, 
” “Man at Work,” Mr. Reid reindeer, etc., to our larders, it 
is evidently not an ex-railway- may be that the Ministry is now 
man or he would not say the ruminating upon the potential 
photograph proves that the edible qualities of the Loch Ness 
dozen or so men were just stand- —*— 

ing about spare with nothing to 
do. They were evidently a 
relaying gang and were at that 
time waiting until that workman 
had done his particular job 


HOW YOU FEEL 

TOMORROW 


DEPENDS. 

A LOT ON 

TODAY 


and this Popp demanded. Until 
he opened the shop at High 
Wycombe he was one of Cook’s 
tourist guides. 

O. Slovens, 8, Uarden Lea, Ulverstou. 

SILVER PAPER 

H AYING a quantity of good 
clean silver paper I was 
wondering if, through the 
columns of your most popular 
magazine, any reader could let 
me know of any charity or 
institution who could put this 
to some useful purpose. 

E. H. Doran, 7, George St., Whitby 

" A » FILM AGE 

A BOY of fifteen is considered 
fit both physically and 
mentally to go to work, but is 
considered so much in need of 
control that an_ adult has to 
accompany him to an “A” 
film. I therefore think that 
either the age should be brought 
down to fifteen or the school age 
made sixteen, as this escort 
business is embarrassing to the 
young worker. 

T. Iloffey, 30, Green Lane, Worcester Pk 

EQUALITY WANTED 

A FRIEND in an adminis¬ 
trative post burned much 
midnight oil in connection with 
his work and eventually had a 
nervous breakdown. For several 


HUNGRY VISITORS ? 

I AM left wondering whether 
all the overseas visitors who 
are expected for the forthcoming 
Festival of Britain will materia¬ 
lize. Will they choose to holiday 
in a country where good food 
is scarce and fuel short ? They 
may feel they are depriving the 
natives of their share. 

If the Festival sponsors really 
mean to attract mammoth 
crowds, they will have to re¬ 
organize the existing catering 
arrangements. Visitors on holi¬ 
day expect to be well fed. 

13. Galon, 10, Epson Avenue, 

, South Shore. Blackpool. 

SHOPKEEPER'S FINES 

■\X7ITH reference to the article 
“ Shopkeeper’s 600 Fines,” 
I was a personal friend of the 
late Mr. Jacob Popp. People 
came forty miles to buy some¬ 
thing from the chap who defied 
authority! I believe the end of 
the summons series came when 
a lawyer discovered that if the 
fine was not paid the culprit 
should be put in the stocks. 


m 


mss 


and a 


ldresses will be 
otherwise desired 


“Wc’rc a bit low on fuel next 
door, so could I leave a couple of 
puddings to steam ? ” 

months he was in a centre 
specializing in the treatment of 
mental diseases. Now he is 
back at his job again, but is 
compelled to work with caution 
lest the trouble should recur. 

Had he been a manual worker 
he would have (a) received over¬ 
time pay for the additional 
hours worked, (b) been paid 
compensation for contracting an 
“ industrial disease.” 

Is it not time that menitat 
efforts and mental injuries w<ere 
put on a similar basis to throse 
physical ones ? (Mrs.) L. T., Surrrey 

THE GOOD EARTH 

YOUR correspondent, Mr. J. 
1 Thornton-Br wn, objects to 
the amount of soil he gets 
when he buys potatoes. There 
is another side to the matter. 
The grower is sorry to see the 
soil leave his land, attached to 
potatoes, vehicles, workers’ 
boots, etc. In some cases he 
is compelled to work with a 
very thin layer of soil, and many 
tons of potatoes and many 
vehicles can remove much soil. 
In very wet weather the amount 
is multiplied several times over. 
E. W. Cox, 139, Grimsby Rtf.. Cleothorpes 

HARD WAY WINS 

I ESLIE COMPTON’S revela- 
*-• tion in tit-bits that he 
waited seven years before he 
attained first-team status with 
Arsenal should be a lesson to 
many mediocre, modern players 
who insist on “ First team or 
Transfer! ’ ’ 

Leslie, like brother Denis, is 
a gifted, natural ball player, 
yet his genius needed a long, 
hard apprenticeship before his 
prowess was rewarded. 

Perhaps that is the seeret 
of his eminence in soccer at 
38 years of age, while the vain 
novices flit from club to club, 
and then fall into obscurity. 

Hd., Clapton. 
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- LAUGH TER. 

l\w 


4.NNIBAL No. 1 was tearing out 
pictures of men and women from a 
magazine and eating them. 


-i NTERING a hotel, 
* a traveller 
ordered a whisky 


” said Cannibal No. 2, “is that and soda, and was about 


dehydrated stuff any good?” 


Seated next to a famous astronomer at 
dinner was a 17-year-old girl student with 
a breezy manner. She asked him : “ What 
do you do for a living ? ” 

“ I study astronomy,” the. great man 
told her. 

“What? At your age?” exclaimed ,, ,. 

last year.” “ ***' 1 fmiShed aStr ° n ° my that ! That chap will 


to drink it when he 
noticed a painter at 
work on a ladder. 

Immediately he went 
out without touching 
the drink. The painter 
climbed down and lifted 
the customer’s glass. 

said the bar¬ 


i minute, 


i conduct an said the painter. “ You 
n where he had see, he’s president of 
local temperance 
society, and I’m the 




NO EXPERT 

A REVIVALIST went 
Easter service in a to 
never preached before. On alighting 
from the train he' found in his pocket 
letter he had forgotten to post. " ’ ” 
a boy standing by and asked : •• 
you tell me where the post-office 

“ Sure,” said the boy, and he gave the principles of mechanization, advertised for 
preacher directions for reaching the post- wife, 
office. The preacher thanked him, and 
asked : “ Do you know who I am ? ” 

“ No,” he answered. 

“ Well, I’m the preacher who is preaching 
here to-night. You come to the service, 
and I’ll show you the way to Heaven. 



young farmer, interested 


S O 1 
h 


In due course a young woman replied, 
indicating that, being a farmer’s daughter, 
she was well qualified for the position, adding shouted 
as a further inducement that her father had the arms of another 
promised her a tractor as a dowry. shoot you both , 

Back came a telegram from the young 
Gwan! ” said the boy. “You don’t farmer: “Please send me photograph of 
know the way to the post-office ! ” tractor.” - 


Doris has gone back to live with 
her husband ? ” . 

Yes; she couldn’t bear to 
hear of .him having such a good time.” 


“ Stand behind your lover, woman,” 
_ Scotsman who found his wife in 
‘ I’rh going to 


Jennifers mow/? % 



A very talkative woman buttonholed an 
angler who was minding his own business 
and said : “ Aren’t you ashamed of your¬ 
self ? A big fellow like you might be better 
occupied than in cruelly catching poor 
little fish.” 

“ Maybe you’re right,” said 
the angler, “ but if this fish had 
kept his mouth shut he wouldn’t 


The teacher had some clerical 
work to do, so she placed her 
hat in front of the class of six- 
year-olds and said: “Now, 
children, I want you to look 
at my hat, and write some nice 
little sentences about it.” 

The children set to , work, 
and were silent for quite five 
minutes. Then a face appeared 
at the teacher’s desk, and 
Edward’s voice was heard: 

‘ ‘ Please, miss, are there two 
* b’s ’ in ‘ shabby ’ ? ” 

ROBBERY 

T WO Scots were mountain¬ 
eering, when one of them 
slipped and fell into a 
crevasse. The other, peering 
over the edge, saw his companion 
holding on by his finger-nails. 

‘ ‘ Are ye a’ richt, Macpher- 
son?” he shouted. 

“ No’ exactly that,” said the 
other, “ but if ye run down to the 
village an’ get a rope I’ll try 
to hang on till ye come back. 
Hurry, for Heaven’s sake.” 

His companion disappeared 
and was gone nearly an hour. 
Suddenly his face appeared 
again over the edge of the cliff. 

‘ * Are ye still there, Mac- 
pherson ? ” he called down. 

“ Aye,” in a low, weary tone. 
“ Have ye got the rope ? ” 

‘ * No, indeed. The scallywags 
in the village wanted twa pounds 
for it.” 




























•IN THE NEWS- 


IN THE NEWS- 


IN THE NEWS- 


LOVED SIX BROTHERS 
-SO MARRIED THE LOT! 


Milligan. . _ __ _ 

The recent Fitzwilliam case put an amaz- until his period of 
ing marriage tangle before the Courts, but husbandhood was up. 
it was nothing compared with the lovelorn He kept his vow when 
— 75 -' ~”’s six Mil"' • - 1ft - 


situation of Ohio’s six Milligan brothers. 

Pretty Betty Henson couldn’t make up 
her mind. _ “ It’s no use, boys,” 


the time came. Betty 
married Andrew. 
Another two 


announced, when they had all wooed but wel T*. b X’. stI 
not won her. “ I’ve tried to sum you all couldn’t decide. 


IU she 


Paul l£ 
fears. Ex-husband 
iteve married again, 
-Betty’~ 


i before.' 

Were six men and a woman ever in a 
greater quandary ? The six all fancied their narrow 1 n g 
chances. None would drop out. The result choice, and th( 
was the craziest matrimonial scheme ever pnTT,p Mnrr 
launched. 

“ I know what I’ll do,” Betty announced. 

“ I’ll marry you all 1 ” 


HERE 1 
COME 
THE 
BOGEY 
MEN! 


___it be¬ 
came Harry’s turn. 

Eventually, when 
Martin relinquished 
the lady to his twin 

brother, Tony, the tussle reached a climax. The port of Lerwick, 
Finally, Tony’s term was ended, and celebrated — 

Betty was still irresolute. “-It’s either 
The suggestion whs sensational, but it had Martin or Tony,” she confessed. 



Refused to " Desert" Her 


, ... Shetlands, recently 

annual festival that links its population 
old Viking raiders. No true Shetlander lays 
“ be a Scot. Their traditions are legacies of 


possil_ __ 

their turn. Solemnly all six entered into That settled it. 
an agreement that each should marry Betty every way,” said Tony of 
for two years and then permit her a divorce “ We’re married, and we’re j 
under the desertion laws unless she had married,” he declared, angrily. 

meanwhile made up her mind. - —' -*-" '-'-*- 

The pact seemed foolproof, but when 


fool of myself long enough moping around 
woman, but now you’re going to mope 


r Guizers, dressed in Viking uni 
ttired to represent Ibsen “ Ghosts 
f the great Norwegian dramatist’s n 


Betty married Steve everyone thought the around 
battle was over. He would surely be able « That’ 

to win her allegiance in two years. confessed „ _ r _ __ 

After eighteen months Betty startled others had proved as stern and strong . ‘ 


MISSING BOOKS WORTH FORTUNES 


rk ISCOVERY of a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible which had been “ lost ” since 
1824, increases to 46 the number of 
Gutenberg Bibles known to have survived 
through the centuries. The discovery of 
the latest was made in a private English 
library, and the volume is now in the 
possession of a firm of American publishers, 
who are reported to have paid “ substantially 
more than £37,850 ” for it. 

Later this year the owners are expected 
to offer it for sale at a price considerably 
above the highest ever paid for a printed 
book. This was the £54,000 paid at a New 
York auction in 1947 for the famous Bay 
Psalm Book. 

The rediscovered Gutenberg is a mag¬ 
nificent copy, although it lacks five of the 
Bible’s 643 pages. It may well fetch 
£60,000 or more. It is the first substantially 
complete Gutenberg Bible found in this 
century and the thirteenth to find its way 
to the United States. Nine of these 
precious Bibles are known to be in Britain. 

Nobody knows how many Bibles the 



there were more than 250; some experts 
say only 180. One thing is certain, that 
somewhere in Britain to-day—perhaps in 
provincial lumber-rooms or attics—are 
other. “ lost ” Gutenberg Bibles potentially 
worth fortunes. 

Bibles are not the only “ lost ” items 
worth fortunes. An Italian milkman 
who plays the violin as a pastime took his 
violin, a shabby tarnished instrument, to a 
music stores in Rome and asked the 
proprietor to “freshen it up.” The 

O rietor noticed the beauty of the violin. 

the milkman : “ Yes, but you should 
hear its-tone.” He played it in the shop— 
and passers-by stopped to listen, entranced 
by what they heard. , 

Bought for a Song 

The milkman, Camillo Germi, asked an 
expert to examine the violin. It proved 
to be one of the 600 made by the immortal 
Antonio Stradivari. Its market value is at 
least £3,000; some Stradivarius violins 
fetch £5,000. The famous violinist Kubelik 
paid £10,000 for his, 

Germi stated that he acquired the violin 
for 25s. in a second-hand music dealer’s 
shop in Stalino, Russia, some years ago. 
How annoyed that Russian dealer would be 
if he knew what a prize slipped through his 
hands that day ! 

An authority on Stradivarius violins has 
declared that for every hundred specimens 
claimed to come from the master-hand, it 
would be safe to reject ninety-nine as 
spurious. But there is no doubt about the 
authenticity of the one owned by the lucky 
Rome milkman. 


Good News Tor Flol-Mlers 

And Now — 

THE NOISELESS PIANO! 

IT had to come—the silent piano. A 
4 Johannesburg man, Louis Gertenbach, 
has invented it. And he is being swamped 
with applications from parents who see in 
his invention a chance of peace in the home 
at last. 

Gertenbach is already turning out numbers 
of silent pianos. He makes them by fixing 
aluminium strips behind the piano strings 
to pick up vibrations. He screens off the 
sounding board and pads the front to make 
it noiseless. 

From the strips he leads wires to a radio 
set. The vibrations are translated into music. 
So now little Willie can practise the piano 
without disturbing anyone, but mother can 
switch on every now and then to make sure 
that he is playing. 

DOUBLE PAY 
For BIRTHDAYS 

A LARGE chemical firm in Connecticut 
and the local branch of an American 
chemical workers’ union have just negotiated 
what must be the world’s first birthday and 
anniversary wages plan. 

If a man works on his birthday he gets 
double pay for the day. Also, at the end 
of each year a worker gets 10 dollars for 
each anniversary of his service with the 
firm. If it’s the fifth year he has been 
working there, he gets a cheque for fifty 
dollars ; the following year his cheque will 


Identical twins, Harrietta and Lorrietta, oi 
Detroit, have both married twice, both obtained 
divorces, both been widowed and now—at 6o— 

both are in the same hospital room after opera- _ 

tions on the same eye by the same surgeon. December ^5th 


offers instead 

For the time being, everybody concerned 
is satisfied. One snag from the worker’s 
point of view is that there’s no double pav 
birthday if it falls on a Sunday Or 


mblic holiday. Just another form of lo™ 

— the poor chap whose birthday is 
imber 25th t 
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97 OUT OF 
100 PEOPLE ARE 

iRTHUR JOHNSON and his wife were out 
/\ one Saturday when they bumped into Fred Miller, 
/—\ an old school friend. After the usual exchanges 
^ of: “How have you been?” “I haven’t seen 
you since. ...” they began bringing one another up to date 
on life histories. 

“ i’m in advertising,” Fred volunteered. “ Been with 
my firm for eight years, planning all our national campaigns. 
I expect to get a partnership in a year or so.” 

“ Advertising is a good field to get into,” Arthur 
murmured quietly, thinking of his own modest income as 
a librarian. . „ 

“ It certainly is ! ” Fred agreed enthusiastically, 
making £3,000 a year already—and there’s — 
the future.” 

Several days later during a ehance 
advertising friend, Arthur learned sor 
His friend knew Fred. “ Miller wri 
advertising company,” he said. “ Tw 
proof-reader in a publishing house.” 

Arthur was shocked by his former school- 
chum’s “whopper,” but he shouldn’t have 

been. Chances are he himself at- 

time or other passed along a tale 
as tall, perhaps taller. If he hadn’t, 
he’s unusual. According to the 
latest findings, ninety-seven 
out of every hundred people 
tell lies occasionally, some of 
them regularly. In fact, Dr. 

Leonarde Keeler, inventor 
of the Keeler polygraph or 
lie-detector, concludes from 
his testing of more than 
25,000 subjects that people 
are far from being basic&lly 
honest.' 

Naturally, folk vary as to 
what kind of lies they tell, 
when they tell them, and 
how often. Doctors of Yale 
University, who spent four 
years studying the lying 
habits of 11,000 subjects, 
broke them down into 
specific categories. Very 
intelligent people, . they 
discovered, lie less fre¬ 
quently than those who 

are average or slightly above. But the most Lie 
truthful, strangely enough, are the mentally - 
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retarded. Apparently, the slow-witted stick 25 , 
most closely to the truth because they — 
haven’t the imagination to spin a yarn ! 

Men and women tell about an equal number there’s 
of lies, though women, according to a well- 
known criminologist, are much more adept 
at dressing up the truth. “ They have a 
greater facility for making their lies sound 
believable,” he maintains. “ They’re loyal 
to a lie once it’s told and will stick to it 
tenaciously even after the evidence has 
given them away.” 

Everyone, of course, will tell a fib for the 
sake of politeness. Unless you want to be 
known as a social boor, you’ll call your local 
rector’s sermon “ interesting,” your boss’s 
opinion “ sound,” and your cousin s dress deterrent to 
“attractive.” These are benign falsehoods, with the idea 
but most of us don’t stop there. We go on wnn ine iaea 
to what is called the aggressive lie designed 
to bolster prestige. 


Men, on the other hand, are notorious at 
handing out whoppers when it comes to 
describing the one that got away, discussing 
a day’s golf—or telling envious friends what 
the new car will do, flat out. 

But when it comes to a genuine talent for 
misrepresentation, no adult can hold a fiandle 
to a young child. Unlike the adult, however, 
the youngster who invents fairy tales does it 
out of innocence. He does not grasp the 
highly abstract concept of truth and he can’t 
distinguish accurately between what has 
happened in real life and what has happened 
in his imagination. So he lies spontaneously 
and without apparent reason. One little girl 
constantly invented stories that fascinated 
her friends and floored her family. After a 
series of reprimands that made no im¬ 
pression on her, . she naively asked her 
mother : “ Please tell me what the truth is, 
so I can tell it? ” 

Forty People “Flopped” 

Suggestibility plays a leading part in 
lying habits. In an experiment that showed 
this up, a picture was shown to forty men 
and women for a period of ten seconds. After 
the screen was darkened the observers were 
asked to tell what they had seen. Each one 
gave as complete a description as he could 
recall, and then the tester began asking 
questions. “ What colour tie was the man 
in the centre wearing ? What was the shape 
of his glasses ? ’ ’ Every person was then 
able to give additional, though conflicting, 
information. It was quite a feat—for the 
1 in the picture was wearing neither a tie 
glasses. 

There are, of course, people who tell lies 
because they can’t help themselves. Psy¬ 
chologists and criminologists have found that 
the members of this group have character- 
traits—they’re generally great talkers, 
they have a tremendous 
aptitude for language, and 
they spin their stories with 
ease. Their lies fit none of 
the normal patterns, for they 


WAR FLEET ATTACKS HARMLESS TRAWLERS 


at the moment an urgent sense of 
/\ preparedness seems to be providing a 
1 I straw of sanity among peace-loving 
nations. Preparedness can be a powerful 


_touching off the international 

powder keg; but it’s a costly, business, as 
our own arms bill shows. 

To the U.S.A. it’s ah even greater financial 
undertaking. Quite recently new legislature 
was introduced in that country to authorize 
- 2 , 000 , 000,000 dollar programme for 


A Woman and Her Age 

JXoMtV^y Sr 1 ‘rnanM e&sgeM ?Ue •“> » .'^volline up of power. 


business success in order t< 


(Captain F. C. Hendry, 


cku. Since a woman has vastly different p.B.E., M.C.), Bn his entertaining and lively 
ego-builders, she lies about different things— book, From The Log Book of Memory ’’ 
her home, the price of her clothes, her (Blackwood, 12s. 6 d.) recalls an account of 
children’s achievements at school, the a naval encounter in the North Sea where 
number of adoring young men who courted tbe odds were definitely very one-sided, 
her when she was single. And, of course, It concerns the Russian Fleet during the 
she’ll take any number of liberties over the time of the Russo-Japanese War and depicts 
5 question of reporting her age ! one of the most shameful disgraces in naval 


history. In 1904, under the command of" 
Admiral Razhdestvensky, the fleet started 
its blundering voyage half-way round the 
world in an attempt to reach Vladivostock 
and thus reinforce the Russian Fleet already 
in the Far East. 

Russians Opened Fire 

The armada reached the North Sea and 
was steaming south, at night, off the 
Dogger Bank, when it sighted a number 
of small vessels which, the author states, 
through sheer nervousness or by some 
extraordinary reasoning which ignored both 
intelligence and geography, the officers 
decided were Japanese torpedo-boats. 

Steaming into battle, the Russians 
opened fire on the “enemy” and acquitted 
themselves Well, hitting and sinking 
some of their adversaries. Their 
triumph was short-lived, for the van¬ 
quished “ enemy ” subsequently proved 
itself to be no more formidable than 
inoffensive British fishing boats. 






BECAME MILLIONAIRE 


“ '"T’HIS is what your wife’s 
I complexion needs,” said 
the doctor. “Asses’ milk 
to drink three times a day. 
And asses’ milk baths night and 
morning. . . 

“ You’re an ass ! ” said Peter 
Portman’s friends, when he 
determined to make his wife 
the most beautiful woman in 
London. So many other men had 
similar ideas for their wives, 
however, that asses’ milk was 
in short supply—and Peter 
Port man accordingly spent 
£2,000 on buying a farm where 
he could pasture his own asses. 

To-day his descendant, the 
eighth Viscount Portman, has 
just sold a few acres of the farm 
for over £1,000,000. Yet there’s 
still at least another £4,000,000 
worth of land safely in hand. 
For the asses grazed—less than 
200 years ago—on the lush 
meadows north of where bustling 
Oxford Street now stands. And 
• recently a single business block 
of former Portman property sold 
for £1,000,000! 

Who Owns London? 

Now estate valuers are once 
again probing the secrets of 
London land, the financial enigma 
of the 40,000 men with sizeable 
shares in the Metropolitan acre¬ 
age. Who owns London ? Fewer 
than twenty millionaires claim 
any considerable slice of the City 
or Central London. 

The L.C.C. owns ten per cent. 
The Commissioners of Crown 
Lands control—on behalf of 
Johnny Taxpayer — the vast 
swathe of shops, theatres and 
other buildings from Broadcast¬ 
ing House to Big Ben. 

In cash terms the next biggest 
landlord is the childless Duke of 
Westminster. 

Nearly 350 years ago a Miss 
Davis married into his family, 
bringing with her as dowry a 
waterlogged farmstead valued 
at 4s. a year. As recently as 
1825 your great-grandfather 
could still have rented the fields 
for next to nothing. The topsoil 
was soggy clay, regarded as 
useless for building purposes. 

Then it was discovered that a 
good gravel subsoil lay under- 


DBANK ASSES’ MILK 


neath. The clay was removed 
and converted into bricks. To 
raise the ground to a new level 
the earth excavated in the 
cutting of the St. Katherine 
Dock was loaded on barges and 
brought up the river. In this 
way the waterlogged land was 
transformed into Belgravia. 

When the Duke wanted ready 


cash some years ago he sold 
eight acres of Millbank for a 
million. Yet half Mayfair, so to 
speak, is also his kitchen garden. 
No new building can be erected 
in lordly Park Lane without his 
permission. Recently he sold 
a 999-year lease of one side of Gros- 
venor Square to the American 
Government for a cool million. 


Howard de 

physician’s empire around 
Harley Street. His father sold 
100 acres for some £7,000,000 and 
dedicated much of his wealth to 
aid struggling painters, poets and 


A major part of artistic and 
literary Bloomsbury is similarly 
owned by the Duke of Bedford, 
whose doughty ancestor was 
given huge tracts of monastic 
land by Henry VIII. Not long 
ago a child saw the deer in 
Woburn Park and was told they 
belonged to Father Christinas. 
So he secretly wrote to Father 
Christmas, c/o Woburn Park, 
stating his Yuletide require¬ 
ments. The electric trains and 
modebcars duly arrived. 

Then there is Mr. Geoffrey 
Berners, a Berkshire farmer 
descended from a City merchant, 
who bought some farmland near 
what is now Tottenham Court 
Road. There is Mr. Charles Lee, 
a one-time draper’s apprentice, 
who opened a tiny lace shop, 
gained the patronage of royalty, 
invested every penny he had in 
Central London properties, and 
is now worth about £1,500,000. 

Church as Landlord 


investing steadily and now own 
strips from Golder’s Green to 
Brixton. Nominally, the Bishop 
of London also draws rents from 
1,000 acres of Paddington. In 
reality, of course, the cash flows 
to church funds. 

Yet London is always chang¬ 
ing hands. The impersonal 
trusts and shareholding com¬ 
panies are gradually squeezing 
out the old manorial owners—all 
except one. Back in the year 
1627 a City alderman named 
Henry Smith left £1,000 for 
the support of his poor relatives 
and £1,000 for the relief of 
slaves. 

After 100 years the funds were 
pooled and sunk into eighty 
acres of farmland around South 
Kensington. 

The original investment is 
worth at least seven figures. Hun¬ 
dreds of poor Smith descendants 
have been helped and supported, 
with enough left over for other 
charities and reinvestment. In 
fact, with favourable tax relief 
and no death duties, a charity 
has great advantages over other 
landlords. Maybe in the year 
2451 the Smiths will own 
London! 

Mark Priestley t 


" b N o G ut 9 FLATTERER! AREN’T WE ALL? 


T HERE is hardly one of us who hasn’t at some 
time had to resort to a bit of flattery. Usually 
it is to your wife when she is put out and you 
see an avalanche of anger about to descend upon 
your head. At others it is when you want to get round 
someone, possibly in the course of business. 

I am neither excusing nor justifying it. If, when 
recourse is taken to such measures, the truth is kept 
in mind and we say what we know is right, it not only 
sounds convincing, but we realize that compliments 
(based on fact, mind you, not fancy ) are of importance 
and should be paid whether we want something or 
not. Why should we overlook the good in others 
except when we want to get something out of them ? 

But what is wrong, in my opinion, is the injudicious 
application of flattery, the paying of extravagant 
compliments that are in no way related to reality. 

For instance, a man I know has a way of saying: 
“ Well, old chap, as you are my best frieml ... I 
wouldn’t do it for anyone else. , . .” It makes me 
instantly suspicious and I begin to go over in my 
mind all sorts of recent episodes between Us to check 
whether he has acted as a true friend always. 

And, if I discover, as I often do, that he has not 
bothered to see me for weeks, and it may even be for 


months, that he did not invite me to his son’s christen¬ 
ing or think of me over a piece of business that was 
right up my street, I am apt (as you would be, too, of 
course ) to sense the insincerity of his words and to 
harden immediately against him. 

Ultimately, we are all judged not by our words but 
by our actions. We may get away for the time being 
with some smooth sayings that sound very pleasing ; 
but, after a while, the truth is bound to emerge, for 
we are often off our guard and falseness cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. 

Then comes the retribution, and we are treated with 
indifference and at times even with hostility, because 
the other feels that he or she has been taken in. Try 
how we will it is not easy to talk oneself back into 
favour. The other may never give us the chance. 

So pay compliments by all means. It makes relations 
so much more pleasant between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, between friends. But, 
for Heaven’s sake, keep to the facts. And pay your 
compliments in the ordinary course of life and not 
only when it is of advantage to you to do so. 

Think, for a change, of the advantage to the other 
fellow. That is the real basis upon which we can win 
enduring regard and respect. FRANKLIN DWYER 













“t’VE come for your death 

I certificate,” said the police- 

1 man who knocked at 

Charles C-’s door. Corporal 

in the R.A.F. police, Charles 
looked astonished and then 
learned that his mother had 
burned all his papers and in¬ 
formed his commanding officer 
he was dead. 

He was sentenced to twelve 
months for desertion. 

Private H- disappeared 

from his unit and vanished for 
four years . . . even though 
thousands of people were watch¬ 
ing him. Meanwhile, glamorous 

Donna H- was touring the 

music halls as Britain’s only 
girl illusionist and fire-eater. 
Audiences gazed enthralled as 
the luscious blonde ate flaming 
torches. 

No one suspected that the 
beautiful Donna was a man. 
When the police called, Private 
H--was still in his nylons ! 

These are but two of the 


WAS ARMY DESERTER 


stories that can now be disclosed 
from the police records of 
Britain’s strangest man-hunt, the 
annals of the phantom army of 
deserters. Young conscripts and 
others are still deserting at the 
rate of 2,400 a year. At its peak 
the vanished army mustered 
20,000 men. 

Not all were cowards. One 
man deserted to the front line 
rather than serve at base and 
was charged with “ wilfully and 
maliciously seeking to slay the 
King’s enemies without the 
King’s permission.” 

Trekked 8,000 Miles 

Recalcitrants, bad hats, fugi¬ 
tives, whatever one may think 
of them, here indeed are strange 



BOAT RACE COSTS 
THREE POUNDS A STROKE 


F ROM Putney to Mortlake 
is four miles, one furlong 
and 154 yards. It takes 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews 
about 620 strokes to cover it— 
and every stroke costs three 
pounds! 

The annual race provides what 
is probably the greatest free 
sporting spectacle in the world. 
Between one and two million 
people line the banks for a 
- grandstand ” view and only a 
fraction pay anything. A few 
hundred half-guinea launch 
tickets are sold, a few thousands 
pay for admission to enclosures 
or for seats on moored boats, but 
for ninety-nine out of a hundred 
it’s a buckshee show. 

Double Pre-war Price 

For the eighteen men who 
provide the spectacle, however, 
the race is by no means free. 
The total cost to them is some¬ 
thing over £3,000—about double 
what it was pre-war. Even this 
does not cover many of the items 
of indirect expenditure a Blue 
has to meet. 

Biggest single item is the 
new boat. Of cedar, mahogany, 
sveamore and pine, it’s a 63-foot 
triumph of the builder’s 'craft 
and cheap by modern standards 
at £300. A good slice of that is 
purchase tax, and before 1914 
the same famous builders pro¬ 
duced a similar boat for £60. 
Between the wars the cost was 
about £120. 

Before the economic crisis of 
1931-, the only occasion on which 
the same boat was used more 
' than once was in 1902. Each 


boat is virtually “ made to 
measure ” for the crew con¬ 
cerned. Oars work out at £8 
each compared with £2 10s. 
before the war. Traditionally, a 
Blue keeps the oar he uses in the 

Heaviest item of personal ex¬ 
penditure can be clothing, which 
might easily set a Blue back 
£100 to-day. Food can be a 
heavy cost. Normal rations are 
not enough, and crews keep up 
their weights by buying extra 
meals. 

Beer is Rationed 

Often parcels of food are re¬ 
ceived from overseas and shared 
out; and in 1948 Cambridge 
bought a cow to provide the 
milk they needed. Perhaps what 
is spent on food is saved on 
smoking and drinking—beer is 
strictly rationed but a very 
occasional bottle of champagne 
as a tonic is almost a tradition. 

The Oxford and Cambridge 
race is probably the most truly 
amateur event in the world. 
Even the rules are more a matter 
of gentleman’s agreement than 
anything else. 

No Blue is excused studies. 
The days when one who got 
behind in his work was “ helped” 
through his examinations have 
gone. 

But if the Boat Race is costly 
to the crews, it brings a con¬ 
siderable profit to man*.?. Busi¬ 
ness done by hawkers of favours 
and programmes, pubs and trans¬ 
port probably totals well over 
£ 1 , 000,000 ! 


sidelights on the follies and 
oddities of human nature. One 
man served three prison sen¬ 
tences for desertion under 
different names, pretended to be 
his own cousin—and lived with 
the cousin’s wife. Equally 
startling, a young soldier escaped 
from a Singapore jail where he 
was serving a sentence for 
robbery, and trekked 8,000 miles 
home to his mother in South 
Wales. It was a year before the 
police nabbed him. 

Joe B-, too, wanted peace 

and quiet rather than life in the 
R.A.S.C. When he deserted, the 
police called at his home every 
day. Once a police-inspector sat 
on a chair by the fire for a chat 
and a cup of tea. Joe was hiding 
within a yard or two of his 
elbow. 

Joe’s little flat in London’s 
East-end seemed to have only 
two rooms. In reality, the door 
of athird room—nine feet by six 
—was concealed behind a ward¬ 
robe. Joe lived there for nine 
months. Until one day the police 


Became Royal Chef 

How do deserters live ? An 
absentee from the Navy became 
a royal chef at Buckingham 
Palace and helped to prepare 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding 
breakfast. So extraordinary that 
his case was mentioned in Parlia¬ 
ment, one man turned jewel-thief, 
and was reputed to have stolen 
£250,000 of jewels while actually 
living next door to a police- 
inspector. Yet when he was 
arrested, the only civilian charge 
that could be brought against 
him was the use of a false 
identity card. 

One deserter stole a small 
yacht at a North African port 
and sailed 1,500 miles to Britain. 
He liked war-time austerity life 
so little that the authorities got 
wind of him at London Airport 
where he was asking for details 
of an air passage back to 
Africa. 

The fact remains that most 


deserters, though technically out¬ 
laws, lead honest and useful 
lives . . . never knowing when the 
police may knock at their door. 

Aircraftman William H-was 

listed as a R.A.F. absentee for 
twenty-five years. He had almost 
forgotten about it when the 
police called at his home. 

This isn’t a record. Not long 
ago a conscience-stricken old 
gentleman of eighty walked into 
a guardroom of the East York¬ 
shires and confessed that he had 
deserted from the regiment in 
Jamaica in 1888. It took the 
Records Office two months to 
find his papers and prove he' 
had been on the run for sixty 
years! 

The date raised an awkward 
military point, for Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Jubilee amnesty to de¬ 
serters dated from 1887. The old 
man had missed his free pardon 
by a year. In due course, how¬ 
ever, higher authorities decreed 

that drummer Walter C- 

was “ no longer required for 
Army service,” and he now 
qualifies for an old-age pension. 
There’s hope for to-day’s de¬ 
serters—in the year a.d. 2000. 

Webster Fawcett 



P OISON pen letters descend 
suddenly on a small town, 
persecuting several prominent 
people, causing suspicion . . . 
and a tragic suicide. But the 
“ thirteenth letter ” fails to 
reach its destination. It is found 
by the police, soaked in the 
blood of its author, whose 
throat has been viciously 

Starting next week, and ex¬ 
clusive to TIT-BITS, “ The 
Thirteenth Letter ”—Twentieth 
Century - Fox’s dramatic new 
film starring Charles Boyer, 
Linda Darnell, Constance Smith 
and Michael Rennie—reveals 
vividly the havoc a poisoned 
pen can wreak on a peaceful 
community, creating suspicion 
and hate, jealous passion . . . 
and tragedy. 

This is an exciting—and 
romantic—story you cannot 
afford to miss . 











breath s 


' trust for Charlie Buxton to 
ist job. If he hadn’t been 
hundred per cent.' certain, 
a stayer. . . . 

.S telling himself just that under his 

_ as he strolled into Tardolet’s, the 

Bond Street jewellers, that morning. Out 
of the comer of his eye he could see Pete 
Jarvis, already there. Ten yards away on 
the same thick-piled carpet, looking every 
inch and pound a middle-aged gent up from 
the country to buy his wife’s silver wedding 
present. 

And not a soul in Tardolet’s had a glimmer 
of an idea that London’s most successful 
partnership in the smash-and-grab racket 
was at work. Buxton and Jarvis. A pair 
of names that could have been as famous 
as Hobbs and Sutcliffe, Gilbert and Sullivan. 
But they were too successful for publicity. 
Sometimes the Yard got a line on Buxton, 
sometimes on Jarvis; but never on Buxton 
and Jarvis. 

An assistant slithered up to Charlie 
Buxton. “ Guess I’ll just look around 
awhile,” said Charlie. He did look around—- 
just in time to see Jarvis send a bloke 
running back into the Tardolet offices to 
unravel some distant imaginary transaction. 
He was looking half testy, half bored—just 
as if he really had expected Tardolet’s 
to remember at once the purchase of some 
ear-rings back in 1938. 

Now for the signal. The sign from Jarvis 
that no one was actually looking at that 
moment. The cue to act. 

It came—a harsh double-cough—and he 
rushed at the cabinet where Tardolet’s kept 
its best stuff, swung his stick and shattered 
the glass. Then he grabbed a diamond neck¬ 
lace and dashed for the door. . . . 

The next thing he knew he was flat on 
the carpet. Pinned down by twelve stone of 
country gentleman, while the male staff of 
Tardolet’s rushed in from all directions. 
Already the alarm bell outside was galvaniz¬ 
ing Bond Street into action. 

Three Tardolet assistants grabbed different 
strategic parts of Charlie’s anatomy so that 
Jarvis could remove himself. 

“Well, it’s a fair cop,” spluttered Charlie. 
“ All right, I got no gun ! ” He jerked his 
head towards the necklace that had fallen 
from his hand in the struggle. “ That’s 
what you want, isn’t it ? Why don’t you 
keep things like that in safes ? Not tempting 
fools to pinch ’em ! ” 

The arrival of two policemen put a 
cruder edge on Charlie’s tongue. They took 
him off into the rear of the Tardolet palace. 
As he passed Pete Jarvis he grunted: 
“I’ll remember your ruddy face, mate!” 
Pete turned his back, bored and con¬ 
temptuous. Real County ! Charlie didn’t 
know it; but it was the last time he would 
ever admire his partner in crime. 

With Charlie and the police out of sight 
Pete tackled an assistant, “ Well, you won’t 
want me any more.” 

“ You’ll be needed as a witness, sir-” 

“ You’ve got my name. Wates, Major 
Wates, The Glebe, Ashbury. Collar your 
crooks for you but I can’t give you all my 
time as well. Here you are, that’s my card. 
If I’m wanted, well, that’s where to find me.” 

F wasn’t until several hours later that 
Tardolet’s found the necklace was a 
fake, and that there was no such place as 
The Glebe, Ashbury. Nor could they trace 
a Major Wates. Painfully they realized that 
the struggle had been as faked as the neck¬ 
lace. The simple means of exchanging the 
real one that Charlie had grabbed. And 
“ Major Wates ” had been allowed to stroll 
out into Bond Street with nine thousand 
pounds worth of diamonds in his pocket. 

Charlie got three years. In court he stuck 
to his story that he’d never seen the other 
man before in his life. “ Accomplice ? He’s 
the man you want. Not me. He took it— 
I only tried to ! ” 


days later, having been a model prisoner. 
~He hadn’t minded. They’d tossed up who’d 
carry the can. Two-thirds for the man who 
did time, one-third for the man who walked off. 
But two years and forty days inside was 
nothing to finding out that Pete Jarvis had 


double-crossed him, gone off a few months 
after the trial and left no forwarding address. 

Charlie Buxton turned sour. Combing 
the West-end day after day for traces of 
Pete, drinking to desperation night after 
night. Just let him get his fingers round 
Pete’s neck ! Buxton and Jarvis ! Now 
it was Buxton versus Jarvis ! 

A Soho waiter gave him a clue after 
ten months of man-hunting. Back in 1949 
the waiter thought he’d seen Jarvis in 
Brighton. Charlie transferred his man¬ 
hunt there, and inside a week he’d 


^4 Complete Story 

By Donald Shoubridge 


but at least try to believe me. 
I’Ve reformed.” 

‘ * Except for double-crossing. I’ll say you’re 
reformed. What about me when I came out ? ’ ’ 

“I knew you’d be difficult-” 

“Difficult!” 

“ Yes, Charlie, too difficult for me to 
deal with—as I am these days.” Jarvis 
smiled thinly. “ Look, Charlie, you’re a 
fit man still. You could get work, earn an 
honest living. I can help you with a few 

pounds, tide you over-” 

Charlie Buxton’s whole body quivered 
with rage. “ You blasted double-crossing 
hypocrite ! A few pounds to tide me over ! 
Just get this straight—nobody knows I’ve 
come here to-night and nobody’s going to 
see me get away,” 

“ I’ve told the truth. I’ve changed-” 

’’Well, I’m just the same. Still in the 
business ! And it’s getting a dirtier sort of 
business.” Charlie pulled a length of cord 
out from underneath his coat. “ Thought the 


traced the other. The fool hadn’t even 
changed his name. There it was in the 
directory in the library. P. P. Jarvis, 

Dunromin, Copse View, Shawdean. 

A WET * stormy night couldn’t have 
suited better. The only light at 
Dunromin was at the front. Getting in 
through the back french windows was 
easy to Charlie Buxton. His torch flashed 
on the same sporting prints Pete had had 
in the old Firth Street flat, and he smiled 
happily, pulled out a gun and walked 
boldly into the front room. 

It was Pete all right, sitting in a chair 
by the fire. “ Well, Pete, you didn’t reckon 
I’d ever find your funk-hole, eh ? ” 

“ Why—Charlie-! ” 

“You dirty double-crossing rat. By 
Heaven, if you knew what it means to 
catch up with you— at last ! ” 

“Sit down, Charlie. There’s no need to 
wave that gun about.” 

“And be double-crossed twice ? Cut out 
the soft soap, Pete. Remember Tardolet’s ? ’ ’ 

, “ I haven’t forgotten, Charlie.” 

“ Just me you forgot, eh? ” 

“ I’m not the same man, Charlie, I’ve 

changed. A lot’s happened since-” 

“ Since I went inside ? Yes, Pete, a lot 
has happened. There was a diamond neck¬ 
lace. What about my two-thirds share ? ” 

“ I didn’t sell it. I sent it back to Tardo¬ 
let’s.” 

“ And you expect me to swallow that ? ” 

“ No, Charlie, not in your present mood. 

You see, my health altered. It made me 

start seeing things—well, differently, Char- _ 

lie. I don’t expect you to understand me entirely imaginary 


I’d have to do was tie you up. Your 
-hole’s made you soft. . Was a time 
when even a gun wouldn’t have kept you 
sitting in a chair.” 

“ Not soft, Charlie. Different. You don’t 
understand-’ ’ 

“ Don’t I, Pete ? ” Charlie looped one 
end of the thick cord with a slip-knot. 
His eyes gleamed. ... 

T WENTY minutes later he slipped quietly 
out of “ Dunromin.” Partnership 
dissolved ! With Jarvis hanging from the 
water-pipe that ran along the kitchen-ceiling. 
A chair on its, side below Jarvis’s dangling 
feet. Just where he would have kicked it 
away if he’d stood on it with a slip-knot 
round his neck. 

It was a shock for Charlie when two 
“ dicks ” picked him up a couple of days later. 
“Know a chap named Jarvis, Charlie?” 
Fifteen years and the Yard had never 
tied them up together. It wasn’t likely 


how. 


“ I—I did 


they could spot a tie-u 

know ' —- 

ago.” 

“All right, you can put it in writing 
later. Found hanged on Tuesday, this 
chap Jarvis. Looked like suicide, except 
for one thing. He’d been crippled with 
rheumatoid arthritis for two years. Couldn’t 
have climbed up, on to a chair, let alone 

kick it away, Charlie- 

“ You can’t pin anything on me ! ” 

“ He must have known you pretty well, 
Charlie. ‘ All 1 have in the bank to Charlie 
Buxton, who must not think too badly of me for 
letting him down.' That’s in his will.” 

“ I can’t help what he-! ” 

“ Come along, Charlie. No shouting: 
Just a few quiet questions at the Yard. . . 

tories in "Tit-Bit*” are 
ce to real persons. 
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H IDDEN in the Californian 
mountains, not very far 
from Santa Cruz, is a 
wooden bungalow. It looks like 
any two-roomed shack in the 
American backwoods—but that 
is its only similarity. It’s 
actually unlike any other build¬ 
ing in the world ! 

It is built on a rock and has 
a stone foundation. At each of 
the four corners steel stanchions 
have been driven, deep into the 
rock and heavy chains anchor 
the foundation to them. From 
each of the four corners of the 
roof other chains run to 
stanchions on the north-east 
side. The first impression is 
that the chains are there to 
prevent the shanty from taking 
off—which is almost true, for 
if the chains were not there 
the place would look as if it 
were kneeling in prayer towards 
the south-east! 

All the furniture inside the 
shack is bolted to the floor. 
Cupboard doors all face the 
north-east because, if they faced 
in any other direction the only 
way to prevent them flying 
open would be to padlock them, 
and even then the wood would 
warp as if some strange pressure 
inside was forcing it outwards ! 

Mystic Hat Trick 

If you flung your hat towards 
the ceiling it would never reach 
it, although it is not more than 
ten feet high. Instead it would 
stop about a foot from the 
ceiling and start to float gently 
across the room. If you tried 
the same experiment with a 
plate, teapot or even a stone, 
the result would be just the 


same. All would drift slowly 
across, then descend reluctantly. 

Jump up and catch one of 
the rafters and you would feel a 
strong pressure against your 
body, forcing it out of the 
vertical as much as twenty 
degrees. Hang a plumb line 
from one of the rafters and the 
moment your hand released the 
weight at the bottom it would 
swing outwards and remain stiff 
and stationary at an angle of 
thirty degrees. 

Ropes have to be tied round 
the bedding all the time because 
it shows a strong inclination to 
drift off the bed and finish up 
in a heap against the opposite 
wall. Push the bed against that 
wall and in a few moments the 
bed clothes will have ruckled up. 


Outside, the trees— r young ever. The explanation is anyone’s 


shoots and gnarled ancients— 
look like a picture illustrating 
a strong wind. They all lean 


“It is 


towards the south-west at such magician has put £ 
an angle that the branches on the the whole , area.” 
south-west side sweep the ground, 
while those on the opposite side 
reach up skywards ! 

Scientists Baffled 

The place was discovered a 
few years ago, and since then 
scientists from all over the 
world have examined it. Unable 
to suggest a solution, they called 
in the geologists, who decided 
that the area—about a hundred 
and fifty square yards—con¬ 
tained some magnetic material 
deposit. Even so they can’t 
guess what the deposits are. 

The government became in¬ 
terested and arranged for the 
ground to be drilled in an 
attempt to solve the mystery. 

At a hundred feet they had 
found lots of soil, a clay deposit 
and a rock stratum. At two 
hundred feet the result was 
just the same. A few weeks ago 
the drilling had reached five 
hundred feet, but no mineral 
deposits of any kind have been 
found and they are as far from 
solving the elusive mystery as 


WHISKY MAY 
BE SAWDUST 

L YING forgotten in a Fort 
William whisky ware¬ 
house are hundreds of 
gallons of Scotch, genuine vin- 
• tage stuff that has been ihaturing 
for forty years. All efforts to 
trace the owner have failed. 

Whisky galore, the overlooked 
hoard spells dollars. Not long 
ago the U.S. Government banned 
such words as Highland, Loch 
Lomond and Scots on American- 
made whiskies ; and now Ameri¬ 
cans are bending their elbows to 
plain Scotch at the rate of 
£1,000,000 worth a month. 

The tempo may increase if 
President Truman introduces a 
threatened armament measure 
and orders the entire output of 
U.S. whisky distilleries to 


diverted into industrial alcohol. 
This was done during the war, 
when whisky was poured into 
explosives and synthetic rubber. 
To-day American distillers try 
to duplicate authentic Scotch 
. . . but they try in vain, for the 
secret of whisky is in the par¬ 
ticular water found only in 
Highland streams. 

A distiller producing an in¬ 
ferior whisky once succeeded in 
diverting his rival’s superior 

m _ _ _ water supply and for a few 

/ Ashers ’ are**putting~ °to America this king of sponges glorious weeks made whisky 
again, hunting the world’s was presented to Betty Grable. second to none. Elsewhere m 
—-*■ — 1 -— Some sponge fishers dive thp H,prh,! 

naked, like pearl-fishers, carrying 
only a knife. Working at top 

speed as they c-- 

from the rocks, 


THEY LIVE BY SPONGING 

W 


queerest animal. Maybe you 
never suspected that the sponge 
had a sex life, yet it eats, sleep" 
• - whil- J ‘ 


Hj ve the Highlands another distiller 
-1-fishers" carrying gained access to the stream used 
niTP WnrkinV at ’’ton by a famous rival, precisely 
thev carve their Drev duplicated the plant, bought 
peat from the same grounds and 
barley from the same source 
Often sponges can be trawled, —but the two whiskies were 
but the vast majority of sponge poles apart. 


divers work ii 


and marries while anchored 
the sea-bed—and sponge babies 
to-day are specially reared in 
nurseries in Florida, the West 
Indies and the Bahamas. 

But the competing spong< 

_jhing fleets of Greece, Tuni: 
and Syria are seeking ft 

grown adult sponges, and it’s. „ ____„_ 

poor harvest that doesn’t yield to be buried in sand or left to ^suiting XSi 

200 tons. Greece alone makes dry in the sun for a few days sideration but couldnt rival 
£1,000,000 a year from sponges, until all the flesh disappears. the home product, tt was the 
-The skeleton is then scraped^ ipt thpm down 


„ _ a fuff'diving suit ' One leading Scotch firm once 

fishing- fleets of Greece, Tunis with all the usual paraphernalia opened a distillery in Australia 
• full- of telephone and air tubes. and^exported^ts^own Highland 

Once landed, the sponges have ““‘"l 


command a very high price. 

One of the largest sponj 
ever landed weighed over 100 
HE DROPS WITH A STONE that 


lb. —the honeycomb and hardhead, 


water that let them down. 

That’s why Scottish distillers 
are keeping a stiff upper lip 
to the claim of an American 
Smelling scientist that alcohol identical in 

- -qty with the finest whi” 1 *-” 

now be produced from si 


velvet and grass, reef and yellow dust. Though timber grains 

... ... --qeld ethyl alcohol, it would 

—-lly be cr""' 1 - 
block! 
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Over the floors and up the stairs , iwer the tiles and paintwork! 
Take Vim with you wherever you clean. Vim — wonderful 
Vim—that gets to grips with dirt and grease around the 
house and flashes it away before you’ve had time to feel tired! 
So smooth, so swift, it lifts the burden from every grimy 
household chore—cleans with a quick, sure sparkle! 

Get Vim in now! It will lighten your work, 
brighten your home, and you’ll 
stay as fresh as a daisy! 


Hudson & KnleXt Limited 10 
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only 

relatively short time 
to look back to the days 
when he was walking the streets 
of London literally Without any 
shoes to his feet. And he need 
look back only three years to 
his miraculous overnight fame. 

The West-end saw him in 
11 Sauce Piquante,” he is now 
doing a T.V. show, and on 
May 31 he will be in the cast of 
“London Melody’’ at Empress 
Hall, Earls Court. 

If you want to track him 
down at home you will have to 
go to a field. That’s where his 
“ bungalow ” is parked. 

“ And nothing,” he 
firmly, “ will persuade i 
change that sort of life, 
wife and I have no desire to 
live in a house now.” 

When he and ex-chorus dancer 
Freda Simpson got married, 
they wanted a home of their 
own. Norman was on tour, 
and though they wanted a 
home they also wanted to be 
together. The solution was a 
caravan. 

“Rubber Face”Triumph 

It was nearly three years ago 
that this diminutive, rubber¬ 
faced comedian took London by 
storm. He was headline news when 
he woke up in the morning after 
the first night, and he followed up 
his success on television. 

But he refused to stay in the 
West-end. 

“ No more big-time for me 
for a couple of years,” he said. 
“ I’m not ready for the West- 
end yet. I need more experience. ’ ’ 

What did he learn during his 
two extra years in the provinces ? 

‘ 1 More confidence—t hough 
I’m still a bit nervous,” he told 
me. “ I hadn’t sufficient experi¬ 
ence to work with established 
stars. I knew my own variety 
act, and that was all, and I 
wanted to become more than 
a variety artist. I was ambitious 
to become a revue star and pave 


CARAVAN 


sorts of audiences under various 
conditions, and of appearing in 
sketches.” 

From London he went into a 
concert party at Scarborough, 
where he did everything they 
would let him do. He learnt a 
lot. Then he took on the part 
of Billy Crusoe in “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” at Birmingham, and 
this was followed by a variety tour. 

“ I found out a lot of things 
from that tour,” he said. “ In 
Scotland, for instance, I had to 
work faster and cut - out some 
of the Cockney stuff. In York¬ 
shire and Lancashire I dis- 


1 T takes a lot to fool a Scotsman, but 
even the Scots have been led up 
the garden path by actor John Gregson,' 
who has his most important West-end 
stage role to date in Roger MacDou- 
gall’s new play “ MacAdam and Eve” 
at the Aldwych Theatre. 

Most people think of Gregson as, a 
Scot. He looks like one and can speak 
like one. But he’s not a Scot at all. He 
was born and brought up in Liverpool, 
where he worked in a factory before 
turning to the stage. Sheer chance 
decreed that he should don the Scottish 
mantle. He was offered work in reper¬ 
tory at Perth and remained there until 
he went into the Navy. 

The impression that he was a Scot 
was' strengthened when he played 
numerous Scottish roles. He even got 
■away with it when appearing with the 
almost entirely Scottish cast in “ Whisky 
Galore.” When he left the cast of 
“ Seagulls Over Sorrento,” it was a 
genuine Scot, Gordon Jackson, who 
replaced him. 

He says it has one great advantage. 
No one expects him to give tips ! 

IN JAMES MASON’S PART 
I EO GENN is a courageous man. 
L He is thrusting out his chin and 
risking the inevitable comparisons 
with James Mason by appearing in 
the stage version of “The Seventh 
Veil.” He is taking the part played by 
Mason in the film. 

Ann Todd and Herbert Lom are 
playing their original roles, but the 
play will vary considerably from the 
film. Sydney and Muriel Box have 
written a new script for the stage 

Leo Genn, who recently returned 
from Hollywood, was a barrister before 
turning to the screen, and his film- 
career began when Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jnr.. engaged him as technical adviser 



He spent the summer season 
in Blackpool. Later in the 
year he was back in pantomime 
at Wolverhampton. 

Bom in humble circumstances 
in London, he had a tough 
childhood. At the age of twelve 
he ran away from home. Before 
long he was walking about 
without shoes, scratching food 
from coffee stalls. 

“ The only thing I could 
think of doing was to go to sea,” 
he said, “ so I walked to Cardiff, 
where I got a job as a cabin- 
boy. Then, tired of being at 
sea, I joined the Army as a 
drummer-boy when I was fifteen. 

“ I did a lot of gymnastics 
and boxing, and used to amuse 
the other fellows by shadow- 
boxing with an imaginary part¬ 
ner. Then I let the imaginary 
chap knock me down. It was 
the first step towards the 
tumbles I do in my act.” 

He was through with the 
Army in 1939, and had just 
begun work as a Post Office 
telephone operator when war 
broke out and he found himself 
back in uniform. One evening 
he did his comedy larking about 
at an Army dance, and the 
Entertainments Officer saw him. 
Norman was put into the regi¬ 
mental concert party. 


Demobbed in 1946, he decided 
to try his luck on the professional 
stage. He had no influence, but, 
in his own words, pestered 
himself into the Collins Music 
Hall bill at £5 a week. 

He did so well that his first 
appearance led to other engage¬ 
ments. He went on tour and 
into panto, and then hit a bad 
spell of unemployment. His luck 
changed when he was asked 
to appear in a big charity show. 
It led to his engagement at 
the London- Casino, where he 
made his name. 

His most, embarrassing ex¬ 
perience, he says, was when he 
was supposed to be cutting 
Dave Jackley’s hair with a 
revolver in the panto at Wolver¬ 
hampton. The revolver got 
caught up in the hair, and 
for the remainder of the scene 
Jackley continued his acting 
with the revolver dangling from 
his head. 

In Agony; Played On 

A particularly painful experi¬ 
ence was when he was doing his 
comedy piano act, in which he 
pulls the piano lid down on his 
fingers. He has a piece of lead 
attached to the piano to prevent 
the lid coming right down, but 
one evening a stage-hand re¬ 
moved it. Norman brought the 
lid down with a bang, and 
nearly mangled his fingers to 
the bone. 

Immediately after this he had 
to play the clarinet, but his 
fingers were so paralysed that 
all he could do was to get a few 
peeps from the instrument. The 
audience roared with laughter. 

But he has no grumbles about 
the way life has treated him since 
those early days of near star- 




John K. Newnham 


SCOTS IIP THE GARDEN! 


and writer of the legal scenes in “ Jump 
for Glory.” 

Then, when it was suddenly realized 
that no one had been cast for the part 
of the barrister, Fairbanks turned to 

“You wrote, it,” he exclaimed, 
quickly, “so you’d better play it.” 
Genn has been acting ever since 1 
MRS. (LOCKWOOD) MOPP 

E X-ACTOR Morley ' Clarke, now 
manager of the Lewisham 
Hippodrome, had a queer surprise 
recently. 

His stage attraction was Margaret 
Lockwood in “ Peter Pan.” Receiving 
a message that there was a woman 
asking for a job as a cleaner, he inter¬ 
viewed her and took her on. When he 
asked her name, she replied: 
“ Margaret Lockwood.” 

He told her to cut that out, but she 


persisted and produced her identity 
card to prove that it was true. So 
Mr. Clarke had two Margaret 
Lockwoods working for him that week ! 


TUNESMITH 

I F there is one tune that Hoagy 
Carmichael will never be allowed 
to forget, it’s “ Stardust.” He wrote it 
years ago, and it has never lost its 
popularity. Hoagy—an actor as well as 
a tunesmith—has just arrived in this 
country to appear at the London 
Palladium. 

Films, as well as his music, have 
already made him famous over here. 
One of his most recent pictures was 
“ Young Man of Music.” Hoagy says 
it was easy enough to play the part. 
The character was based on Hoagy 
himself. The only thing that was 
changed was the name. 

The Rover 










There is a similar quality about 
that high-powered young couple 
from Canada—the Bradens (of 
" Bedtime with Braden ” and 
“ Mr. and Mrs. North ” fame). In 
the two years since they landed 
here they’ve made their mark in 
films, on the stage, and at Broad¬ 
casting House—Bernard with his 
salty wit and “carpet-slipper” 
manner, Barbara Kelly as one of 
the most sparkling ash-blondes 


the better 


FANS PREF 

IDOLS MAR 


HAPPY HOMl 
TOP POPUL 


W HATEVER its other ad¬ 
vantages, married bliss is 
certainly good box-office. 
When Jimmy Stewart, Holly¬ 
wood’s most eligible and confirmed 
bachelor (he used to give advice 
on how to stay single !), threw the 
principles of a lifetime to the 
winds and entered the bonds of 
wedlock his fans turned out by 
the thousand. 

To shed tears of disappoint¬ 
ment ? Not a bit of it—to take 
a good look at the lucky Mrs. S. 
and wish the couple well ! 

Not so many years ago, any 
' girl who had had the temerity to 
walk up the aisle on the arm 
of the dashing Valentino would 
probably have risked a lynching 


happier they 
like them. 

Take the irresistible Lyon family 
—Ben, Bebe, Barbara, Richard 
(and, of course, the cat). They have 
a happy knack of holding up ° 


mirror to the goings-on in most 
families, with all the good-natured 
bickering, borrowing and argu¬ 
ment, They are very much the 
same when they’re really at home, 
Bebe always a little vague ; Ben 
considerably more expert in the 
kitchen than she is ; Richard with 
an eye on father’s best tie; 
Barbara studying at R.A.D.A. to 
follow her parents’ footsteps. 


* Never Interfere ” 


Lost in London! 


without Ben, she hailed a taxi- 
and then realized she hadn’t a clue 
which theatre ! So she and the 
taxi-driver cruised round the 
West-end, studying the posters 
until they found the right one ! 


They’re very much a team, 
based on a rambling old home on 
the banks of the Thames, where 
live the junior Bradens, Christo¬ 
pher (seven) and two daughters, 
Kelly (six) and Kim (two). The 
Braden philosophy is : ‘ ‘ We never 
interfere in each other’s lives.” 

It is nearly twenty years since 


Wilcox in particular. Oh, yes, I 
know Vivien Leigh was a West- 
end star at nineteen and that her 
Scarlett O’Hara in “Gone with 
the Wind ” brought her an Oscar. 
But it was only after she married 
Olivier, ten years ago, that she 
really developed the warmth and 
pathos of which she was always 
capable. 

Anna Neagle would still prob¬ 
ably be the most nervous actress 
in the world, instead of one of the 
most serene and satisfying com¬ 
plete personalities I have r—— 


' met, if Herbert Wilcox' had not 
come into her life. Since Herbert 
is essentially a quiet, kindly man 
who never loses his temper or 
shouts at anybody, it is strange 
that he should have cured Anna’s 
nerves and moulded her as an 
actress—by pretty drastic shock 
tactics. 


Wilfred and Mabel Pickles de¬ 
cided to “ have a go ” at marriage. 
Their truly wonderful partnership 
is larvelv resnnnsihle for Wilfred’s 
understand 


wife teams who climb __ 
top of the popularity polls 
stage, screen and ~ i_ n 


the 


them. You have only to see these 
two together, driving thousands of 
miles round the country, chatter¬ 
ing away like a couple of kids 
or putting their heads together 
over one of the many problems 
Wilfred’s fans send him, to realize 
that they are utterly happy in 
each other’s company. They have 
a sound rule for marriage, too: 
“ Always make up a quarrel 


before the day 

Think of the stage and film 
(Jirectors who have brought out 


^carpet^ si 
Kelly (mu 


First Lady of Screen 

First he gave her an abandoned 
role, as Nell Gwynn. Then he 
packed her off on a tour round 
the country (he is a great believer 
in personal appearances). When 
she came back he launched her 
into the series of historical char¬ 
acters—Victoria the Great, Edith 
Cavell, Odette, now Florence 
Nightingale—which have estab¬ 
lished her as the First Lady of 
the British Screen. 

But there is nothing one-sided 
about the partnership. Anna 
olays an active part in all her 


__ sban d’s business and production 
affairs. Their work together is 
their life. They are charmingly 
simple, home-loving people. When 
they have a really big problem 
to settle, they take it with them— 
and go for a long tramp across 





ER THEIR 


RIEMOW 


LIFE STARS 
ARITY POLL 

the garden. And Anna still smiles 
over an entry in her diary of 
many years ago which reads: 
“ Saw Herbert Wilcox about film 
work—think I’ll stick to the 
chorus ! ” Herbert Wilcox, for¬ 
tunately, thought otherwise ! 

Do you remember how John 
Clements once had to explain 
that he wasn’t really so heartless 
a husband that he left Kay 
Hammond out all night in the 
summer-house in the rain ? 
Listeners to “ We Beg to Differ” 
relish the cut and thrust of 
argument between John and Kay. 
(“ Women ? ” says John in that 
clear, incisive voice, “ haven’t 
the brain to organize themselves. 
They couldn’t stick to one idea 
for more than five minutes and 
they’re not in the least interested 
in other people’s problems.” Then 
the lazy intonation of Kay Ham¬ 
mond takes up the cudgels : “ The 
ideas that men get they stick to 
for so long that they cease to be 
ideas.”) 

Tough Guy’s Comment 

It’s fun, only because we know 
that Mr. and Mrs. John Clements 
are a happily married couple— 
so much so that a Marriage 
Bureau has invited them to join 
its board of advisors ! 

Tough-guy Humphrey Bogart 
and glamorous Lauren Bacall 
also indulge in caustic comment 
on the opposite sex, while re¬ 
maining extremely happily mar¬ 
ried. “ Most men spoil women,” 
says Bogart vehemently (in the 
absence of his wife !) “ It’s the 

hard, untamed guy who gives 


them that limp and passionate 
feeling.” From a nearby set 
Miss Bacall replies calmly, with 
a spot of advice on how to handle 
men : “ Don’t bother them with 
your personal problems. They’re 
probably married, too! And don’t 
encourage them to talk about their 
ailments. They probably will.” 

They’re Chelsea Fans! 

Looks as though it’s the couples 
With no illusions about the opposite 
sex who make the most successful 
marriages, doesn’t it ? 

You would hardly expect that 
mysterious, often sinister lover of 
the screen, James Mason, to turn 
into an efficient parent. Yet 
friends of James and his wife, 
Pamela Kelliho, say that letters 
from them are all about their 
baby Portland—and the cats ! 

Not all the happiest couples 
are seen together on the stage 
or screen. Dickie Attenborough 
and Sheila Sim seldom appear in 
the same picture—chiefly because 
they are so much of a height 
(only half an inch between them), 
that they don’t pair well in 
romantic roles. But they are 
very much a partnership, living 
in a rambling old house on the 
outskirts of London that’s sup¬ 
posed to be haunted, going to 
-football matches (they’re Chelsea 
fans) and taking it in turns to 
“ baby-sit.” They were married 
at twenty-one and Sheila loves 


into an empty rehearsal room and 
there was a small young man with 
a very loud voice performing to an 
audience of one—himself ! ” 

Which is slightly reminiscent 
of Dulcie Gray’s early days at 
dramatic school, when the only 
way she could make 3s. 6d. a 
week stretch for all her food was 
by “ well-spaced visits to rela¬ 
tions and more affluent friends.” 
Among “ the more affluent 
friends ” was a fellow student— 
Michael Denison. She married 
him. “ To put her scrounging 
on a permanent basis,” remarks 
Michael. 

Two Massive Beds 

Since then, the Denisons have 
done some of their best work 
together, playing husband and 
wife in “ My Brother Jonathan ” 
and “The Glass Mountain” and, 
on the stage, “ The Four-Poster,” 
the two-parts-only play which 
centred round a massive four- 
poster bed exactly like their own 
at home. Now Michael and Dulcie 
are together again, but not as a 
married couple, in “ The Fran¬ 
chise Affair.” 


There are many more eouples 
in show business—the Lunts, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Helen Pick¬ 
ard, Valerie Hobson and Antony 
Havelock-Allan, Eric Barker and 
Pearl Hackney, John McCallum 
and Googie Withers, more re¬ 
cently, Joy Nichols and Wally 
Peterson. Now Beatrice Carfpbell 
and Nigel Patrick, who start 
out on matrimony with Nigel’s 
warning that, if Beatrice ever 
nags him, he’ll use the line that 
first brought him fame, in 
“ Noose ” : “ Don’t go on-an’-on- 

And it was only in 1927 that 
Frederic March and Florence 
Eldridge, just back from their 
honeymoon, were told : “A pair 
of principals who are man and 
wife would be bad publicity—no 
romance in that ! ” 

Well, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
March are still the proud holders 
of the title, “ Hollywood’s Hap¬ 
piest Married Couple.” And the 
world seems to have shown a bit 
of sense, for a change, in making 
it abundantly clear that there is 
romance in married bliss. 

Alison Barnes 






“ Idiot! ” The crowd was 
growing denser. There seemed 
to be a vast throng of young 
people pressing close around the 
car now. Faces peered in through 
the windows. Several' people 
looked penetratingly at Jill and 
Mike, then turned away. The 
car was moving now at snail’s 
pace, gradually edging in to 
the kerb, where a row of police 
stood, holding back the crowd. 
They were stopping outside 
Warner’s Cinema. Suddenly the 
mystery cleared from Jill’s mind. 
“ Oh, Mike, why didn’t you 
me ? We’re going to the 
premiere of ‘No Other Love.* 
How did you remember that of 
all the stars Gloria Dufaye is 
mv number one favourite. I m 


the foyer. “ Look, there’s Gloria,! ” 
she exclaimed excitedly 

while Mike, immaculate in 
evening clothes, paced up and 
down the pavement. When he 
saw her, he waved cheerfully 
and called up to the window : 
“Hurry up—we’ve got a date 
and we have to be punctual! 

“ Punctual — you ? ” she 
laughed. “ Sure you feel all 
right—not' running a tempera¬ 
ture or anything ? ’ ’ But she 
ran quickly down the stairs, 
called good-bye to the family and 
was soon seated, like a duchess, 
in the big car with Mike beside her. 

“ Now perhaps you’ll be good 
enough to tell me where we re 
going?” 

Talk of Scotland Yard 

“ You’ll see,” Mike said airily, 
then looking her over appraising¬ 
ly remarked : “ Ummh—very 

nice indeed! If anybody we 
meet to-night looks as pretty 
as you I’ll eat my typewriter 
for breakfast.” He pressed her 
hand affectionately, and 
launched into a long story 
about what a friend of his 
had told him about a gigantic- 
black-market round-up being 
planned by Scotland Yard. 

Jill was only half listening, 
she was too busy watching where 
they were going—straight up to 
town and into the heart ot the 
West-end—though, of course, 
that didn’t mean that they 
wouldn’t end up in Newcastle 
or Wappipg before midnight ! 
As they approached Leicester 
Square there seemed to be more 
people, more cars and taxis 
around than usual. The car 
slowed to a crawl. Inside others 
around them Jill could see 
beautifully dressed women and 
men in dinner jackets. 

“ Now tell me we’re going to 
a party at Buckingham Palace,” 
suggested Jill. , 

Mike looked at her seriously. 


my number c 

absolutely dying tw ^ —y«» 

picture ? ” 

In the Flashlights 

He was grinning as the com¬ 
missionaire opened the door 
and helped Jill out into the 
crowded street. Through the 
narrow gangway cleared by the 
police, she walked beside Mike 
into the brilliantly-lit foyer of 
the cinema, where flashlights 
were going off with shattering 
speed, and everybody seemed to 
be talking and laughing at once. 

Mike propelled her right into 
the middle of the foyer. “ Look, 
there’s Gloria ! ” she exclaimed 
excitedly. : „ 

And there, right in front of 
them, smiling and looking even 
lovelier in real life than in her 
pictures, was the glamorous Miss 
Dufaye. Jill took a deep breath. 
This was almost too exciting— 
the chance to see, so close that 
she could stretch out her hand 
and touch her, the one star she 
most admired. 

Before she had time to recover 
her composure Mike had his 
arm through hers and was march¬ 
ing her forward. 

“Miss Dufaye, may I intro¬ 
duce Jill Barton ? She s one of 
your most devoted admirers— 
a particular tribute since she’s a 
budding young actress herself.” 

For a few moments they stood 
talking, Jill totally oblivious 
of all the other people milling 
round them, until the famous 
star was escorted into the audi¬ 
torium. As Jill took her seat 
beside Mike and the. lights went 
down, she felt for his hand. 
“ It was a wonderful surprise, 
Mike ! ” 

“ Good,” he whispered, “ but 
' you deserved it—after all the 
skittle alleys and opium dens 
and East-end pubs you’ve 
endured to please me ! Call it 
quits, shall we ? ” 

Next Week: 

LOVE SET 


YOUR OWN PIN-UP 
PHOTO OF JILL 

Our pin-up girl has been inundated 
with requests for her picture. A 
limited number, printed on special 
thick glossy paper, 4in by 6in. in 
size, have been made available. Send 
postal order or stamps value is. 3d., 
to include postage and packing, to 
“ Photos,” TIT-BITS, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, 
for one of these lovely glamour 
photographs. 


T HE tantalizing telephone 
message . came through 
before breakfast— at an 
hour of the day when Jill was 
quite incapable of unravelling 
even the simplest mystery. 

“ That -you, Jill ? You’re 
coming out with me this even¬ 
ing.” It was a statement, not a 
question, which was character¬ 
istic of Mike. 

“ Yes, Mike, but where are 
we going ? ” 

“ Tell you when I see you ! ” 
“ Don’t be absurd—how can 
a girl know what to . wear if 
you don’t tell her where she’s 
being taken ? ” 

“ In this case you wear your 
prettiest evening frock, get the 
crown jewels out of their vaults 
at the Tower of London, spend 
the afternoon having your hair 
fixed— and remember to be ready 
sharp at 7.30.” 

“ Mike,” she protested, 
“ kindly stop making noises 
like the publicity man you are 
and behave like a normal human 
being ! Where are we going ? ’’ 
“ Shang-ri-Ia, my love ! With 
that quite useless piece 1 of 
information, he hung up on 
her. 

Nice Young Man! 

“ Mike behaving more like a 
lunatic than usual—expecting 
me to make a blind date with 
him and wear my best evening 
frock, when the chances are a 
hundred to one I’ll find myself 
spending the evening watching 
a skittle match in a pub— 
or driving to Limehouse in his 
terrible old bone-shaker because 
one of his disreputable news¬ 


paper friends is on the trail of 
a dope gang ! ” 

“ But, darling," put in Mrs. 
Barton, soothingly, “ Mike is 
such a nice young man. You 
do just what he tells you and I 
expect you’ll have a wonderful 
time ! ” 

“ Divine, Mother—he’ll pro¬ 
bably arrive to fetch me wearing 
his old battle-dress and a crash 
helmet—which goes so charm¬ 
ingly with sequins ! ” 

But all the same Jill was 
intrigued and, partly because 
Mike was one of those young 
men whose instructions some¬ 
how invariably do get obeyed, 
she. hurried home that evening 
and pressed her loveliest evening 
frock. Promptly at 7.30 (long 
before she had dared expect 
him) Jill was putting the flnish- 
•'— touches to her make-up 
1 she heard a- car hooter 
__ the gate. 

She glanced out of the window. 
To her amazement, a really 
respectable-looking long black 
limousine, with a chauffeur at 
the wheel, was standing outside. 


a, 


[ Dressed to the nines, 
Jill knew she was 
bound for the bright 
jj lights of London’s 
? VNcst-end. but she 
4 eouldn’t elicit from 
{ her escort exactly 
| where their “ heavy 

1 another humorous 
1 adventure with 
| TIT-BITS I’in-Up 
t Girl 
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£3,000 EASTER EGG 


People of the Day 


P RESIDENT TRUMAN’S 
official residence, the White 
House, will be invaded on Easter 
Monday morning. By old custom 
Washington children enter and 
roll coloured eggs down the 
grassy slopes in front of the- 
windows of the President’s rooms. 
He and his wife join in the fun 
and distribute candles. 

The custom springs from an 
old English Easter ceremony 
and probably crossed the At¬ 
lantic with some of the early 
settlers. It has religious signifi¬ 
cance ; according to tradition, 
it typifies the Resurrection—the 
rolling of eggs representing the 
rolling away of the stone from 
the Tomb. 

An Easter egg game called 
jarping is still played in some 
northern colliery districts of 
Britain. Eggs are rolled against 
each other, and those that are 
first cracked become the property 
of the man who does the damage. 
But nowadays eggs are too rare 
and expensive to be used on any 
scale for such a purpose. 

Most of them are still made of 
chocolate, but once an Easter 
egg made of silver and gold was 
presented to Queen Victoria 
Eugenie of Spain. Enormous 


and exquisitely decorated with 
narcissi, it contained' an assort¬ 
ment of the choicest sweets 
Spain produced. By pressing a 
concealed button it could be 
illuminated with electric light, 
which revealed the beauties of 
its workmanship. Cost of making 
the egg was £3,000. 

BOAT RACE BISHOPS 

H OW many who will witness 
the Boat Race this year 
realize that every member of the 
first Oxford boat in 1829 took 
Holy Orders ; Wordsworth be¬ 
came Bishop of St. Andrews; 
Toogood was Prebendary of 
York ; Gamier and Freemantle 
were Deans of Lincoln and 
Ripon ; Moore and Staniforth 
became rectors of Tunstall and 
Bolton ; Carter and Bates had 
important parishes in their 
charge. Arbuthnot- (No. 2 in the 
boat) entered the church, but 
there seems to be no record of his 
activities. 

In the Cambridge boat of that 
year, Selwyn became Bishop of 
Lichfield; Merivale, Dean of 
Ely; and Warren, Vicar of 
Over. 

By 1881, statistics showed 
that of the 243 who represented 
Oxford and the 242 who rowed 
for Cambridge, 188, or 38 per 
cent., took Holy Orders. Up to 
that year, 81 of both boats 
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became lawyers, the total to the 
present day exceeding 200. One 
rowing blue, W. H. Waddington, 
became Prime Minister of France 
and later came here as French 
Ambassador ; and S. M. Bruce, 
who rowed for Cambridge in 
1904, became Prime Minister of 
Australia. R. McKenna was 
a Cabinet Minister and Lord 
Maughan became Lord Chan- 

R0YAL RIDERS 

KNOWING how fond of horses 
xv - Princess Margaret is, the 
King has made her a surprise 
gift—-Poppy, a thoroughbred 
mare. Poppy won’t be used by 
the Princess as a racehorse, I 
understand. She is less keen 
on horse-racing than other mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family. 
Poppy is likely to become one of 
the Princess’s favourite hunters. 
I’m told that the mare has been 
introduced to Cloudy, a Shetland 
pony belonging to Prince Charles, 
and is sharing a stable with the 
pony at Windsor Castle. 

Princess Margaret prefers 
riding astride, but4our years ago 
she began to learn riding side¬ 
saddle at Windsor, taking lessons 
from seventy-year-old Mr. W. J. 
Smith, who taught nearly every 
member of the Royal Family. She 
took to the side-saddle with less 
facility than Princess Elizabeth, 
who enjoys both. 

BRIDEGROOM AT 103 


four-year-old Grandpa _ 

Smith, of Whitby Road, Carshal- 
ton, Surrey, and eighty-two-year- 
old Grandma Louisa West, of 
Welbeck Road, Carshalton, his 
fiancee. The pair first met and 
fell in love at first sight at an old 
people’s outing to Southend in 

Each lives with a married 
daughter. “ We’ll get married,” 



Perhaps there’s some conso¬ 
lation for this nice old couple 
in the fact that on New Year’s 
Day, 1897, William Sexton, aged 
103, married Mrs. Croft, aged 101, 
at Knoxville, Tennessee. The 
ceremony took place in a house 
which the bridegroom had helped 
to build ninety years before ! 

COWS DON’T FLY BUT— 

E SSEX farmer, Tim Brown, 
of Bridgemans Farm, near 
Tillingham, believes in having 
his herd air-minded. Instead of 
answering to such conventional 
cow names as Clover. Daisy or 
Buttercup, each of his pedigree 
Friesian milkers is christened 
after a make of British aircraft. 
There’s a Spitfire, Wellington, 
Lancaster, Mosquito . . . more 
than forty all told, and they 
rendezvous at the milking sheds 
(jokingly referred to as hangars) 
in pretty fair formation ! 

Tim Brown believes his are 
the only cows in the world so 
illustriously named : and he 
first got his novel idea from the 
exploits of the R.A.F. His bull, 
incidentally —- a magnificent 
thoroughbred Friesian and father 
of most of his milkers—answers to 
the name of Winston. PUCK 


SO THIS IS “FREE” EDUCATION 


(Continued from the Cover) 

of which were bomb casual¬ 
ties, while others suffer from 
years of neglect—are hope¬ 
lessly inadequate to house this 
increased school population. 
Essential equipment — desks, . 
books, scientific apparatus— 
is utterly lacking. 

The shortage of teachers is 


much too large to handle. Some 
1,700 classes number fifty or 
more pupils—which means that 
any form of individual tuition 
for the nervous or backward 
child is out of the question. 

You can’t train an army with¬ 
out officers and instructors—or 
educate a nation without 
teachers. The War Office had 
the sense to improve pay and 
conditions in order to attract 
the right type of men into the 
Army. When will the Ministry 
of Education wake up to the 
fact that many teachers, with 
wives and families to support, 
have to supplement their inade¬ 
quate pay by doing part-time 
clerical work ? Not unnaturally, 
many drift away from this key 
—=— -- better-paid jobs. 


Again, you don’t start raw 
recruits off on highly technical 
instruction until they have first 
been thoroughly grounded in 
military discipline. Here again 
our educational authorities 
should take a tip from the 
Services. If we are going to 
expunge this scandal of illiteracy 
from the nation, the funda¬ 
mentals of education—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—have 
got to take priority over wood¬ 
work, gardening, singing and 
the hundred and one odd subjects 
which occupy school hours. 

Parents, too, could help more 
—by seeing that their children 
don’t play truant, by taking an 
interest in their school progress, 
not taking them away during 
term-time just because it’s more 
convenient for the family summer 
holiday or to visit relatives. 

A child’s education has got 
to be a co-operative effort, with 
home influences helping, not 
hindering, the work of the 
teachers. Even in a too large 
class,, the child brought up at 
home to accept discipline and 
willing to learn is going to get 
the best out of our badly creak¬ 
ing educational system. . , 

JOHN STEROPER lO 








































By Craven Hill, f.z.s. 


A FISH out of water is not 
always unhappy. For, 
while it is true that most 
fish need water, there are a few 
that can—and do—get along 
quite happily without it. 

I was looking at one of these 
only the other day—a small 
lung-fish which had just arrived 
at the London Zoo’s aquarium 
from West Africa. Most fish 
received at the aquarium turn 
up in specially aerated travelling 
tubs containing many gallons of 
water. Not so this lung-fish. 
It arrived encased in a block of 
dry mud and, to get it out, 
keepers had first to soak the 
mud in warm water for several 
hours. Even then they could 
not liberate the fish until they 
had completed some delicate 
work with hammer and chisel! 

Beating the Drought 

How could the creature sur¬ 
vive such an experience ? The 
answer is that the lung-fish, 
which inhabits small ponds and 
streams, is the connecting link 
between fishes and amphibians, 
and when the water in which it 
lives dries up (as it often does 
during the droughts of the 
tropics), it’s not at all put out. 
It simply digs down a foot or 
so in the mud, leaving a small 
hole as a ventilation tube. Then, 
coiling itself up in a cocoon lined 
with mucus secreted in its skin, 
it breathes by using a lung-like 
air bladder. 

Normally, of course, it would 
continue like that until the rains 
eventually released it, when it 
would once more resume an 
active existence in water. It gets 
along quite well without food— 
by drawing on stored-up fat. 
When one of these fish arrived 


at Liverpool recently in its 
mud pack, it was found that the 
address label had fallen off the 
package en route. The “ parcel ” 
was accordingly returned to the 
African port of embarkation, 
where, after some delay, it was 
readdressed. When at length 
the lung-fish did arrive at the 
Zoo it had been out of water 
for some five months. Yet the 
hardy creature was still in perfect 
condition ! 

Africa is the natural home of 
many of these “ fish out of 
water.” Another received at 
the aquarium not long ago was 
a long snake-like fish known as 
a Murrel, or snake-head. This, 
too, is a freshwater fish, living 
normally in streams and ponds. 
Unlike the lung-fish, however, it 
has another way of overcoming 
droughts. When the water dries 
up, the snake-head, being a 
good climber, migrates overland 
in search of other water by 
wriggling along like a snake. 
And for its ability to live out of 
its native element it has nature 
to thank—for its gills are so 
fashioned as to serve as auxiliary 
breathing apparatus. 

1 Out East, snake-heads are 


THIS FISH 
CLIMBS TREES 


caught by native showmen, who 
make a living in the less enlighten¬ 
ed districts by exhibiting what 
they claim to be one of the 
World’s Seven Wonders — a 
“ walking fish.” Technique em¬ 
ployed is certainly impressive. 
The fish is placed on the ground 
and coaxed forward by the offer 
of food, much as a tortoise can 
be induced to “ get a move on " 
by the simple process of dangling 


travel quite lengthy distances 
on land, merely by using the 
breast fins as feet. Naturally, 
those kept in captivity have few 
opportunities for wanderipg, but 
in their native haunts these 
incredibly slick little creatures 
will sometimes climb shrubs and 
trees. Although they are fish, 
if kept in deep water they would 
drown, for they just can’t stand 
water-pressure of any kind. 

Nor is the mudskipper such 
an unintelligent creature as it 
looks. For another reason why 
it spends most of its time out 
of water is because the only 


even cels Sfe h6f tiie most expert 
land travellers. That honour 
belongs to the climbing perch, 
found in the fresh waters of 
Southern Asia. These fish some¬ 
times travel many miles over 
dry land, and on occasion even 
climb trees. One that came to 
the aquarium some years ago 
was found by the collector seven 
feet up the stem of a palm ! 

The “ trek ” begins, as a rule, 
when its native water threatens 
to dry up. Then the fish 
“ walks ” by using its breast 
fins and gill plates, which a~~ 


present the climbing perch with 
any special problems, nature 
having equipped him with an 
accessory breathing apparatus, 
supplementary to the gills. This 
serves as a receptacle for the 
storage of water, enabling the 
fish to keep its gills moist all 
the time it is on land. 

Do fish enjoy being out of 
water ? One species would 
certainly appear to do so. This 


H 


fish is the Anableps, or four-eyed 
fish, found in tropical American 
waters, Anableps has a technique 
all his own. Coming into shallow 1 
water, where the waves are 
breaking gently, he allows him¬ 
self to be cast ashore. When a 
receding wave has left him 
stranded, he just waits for the next 
to send him farther up the beach. 

Anableps, however, keeps his 
head. For should he reach a 
point where he’s liable to be left 
permanently stranded, he quickly 
wripvles back t n the water’s 


of water ” is the little mud- 
skipper, a member of the goby 
family found normally in great 
numbers on the estuaries and 
mudflats of tropical Africa. They 
are only a few inches long and, 
viewed sideways-on, look like 
immense tadpoles, with large 
bulging eyes which they can 
protrude or retract at will. 

In the aquarium, mudskippers 
do little swimming. They spend 
most of their time lying on 
rocks just above water level, 
waiting patiently for insects to 
come near, when they jump up 
in the air and capture them. 

Tank Acrobat 

Once, when one of these jump¬ 
ing fish was about to be installed 
in a tank at the aquarium, he 
curled up his tail like a metal 
spring, suddenly straightened it 
and went sailing out on to the 
floor of the service corridor. 
“ To catch him was a tougher 
job than I expected,” the keeper 
told me. “ Every time I went 
to put my hand on him he took 
another four-foot leap ! ” 

Mudskippers, however, can 
walk as well as jump, and can 


-------- --eat it owing to the fish plainly enjoys being out of 

bitter taste of its flesh ! water for brief periods, and will 

That eels will often quit the continue to “ paddle ” for hours 
water in time of drought and at a time, he takes good care 
wriggle overland in search of not to get left permanently 
other water is well known. But high and dry ! 

MORE VARIETY IN PRIZES? 
Solutions For £3,475 Crosswords 

A lthough hard cash is 
the main attraction of a 
l prize list, variety is wel¬ 
come, and I wish the practice 
of including other additional 
awards would spread. Many 
competitors feel that if they can’t 
win hundreds of pounds they 
would be-quite pleased with the 


There is always a varied offer 
for the two ‘ John Bull ’ con¬ 
tests, especially “ Bullets.” And 
I was glad to read the recent 
offer in the ‘ Empire News ’ of 
a five-guinea hat—if no more 
than ten competitors shared the 
£750 prize—for the Fashion 
contest; also the offer of 
Easter hampers as well as the 
usual £750 for the ‘ Sunday 
Chronicle ’ crossword. 

DOn’t forget that April 3 is 
the closing date of a “ Dress 
the Stars ” contest in ‘ Good 
Taste.’ Choose a suit or coat 
and a set of accessories for seven 
Film Stars and you may win a 
£100 holiday for two. There is 
also £50 in other prizes ; and 
no entry fee. There is more to 
it than just voting. It would 
be wise to match up the acces¬ 
sories with the suit or coat 
first. 

D. W. Burton 
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NYLONS 

SPECIAL BOX 
CONTAINING: 

1 pair Seamed 
NYLONS 

2 pairs Seamed Art 

Silk 

FOR BOX 
plus 6d. po 
& packing. 

Sizes : 8, 9, 9}, 10 and a limited 
quantity of 10}. 

ALL PERFECT GOODS 

PONDS of ANDOVER LTD. 
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BY POST 



A TOUR OF THE SHOPS 
WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR HOME 



ACCORDIONS 


SPRING DRESSES 

POST & PKG. 
1 - EXTRA 

illustrated 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


Y AT SIGHT, THE 
w for illustrated list —free. 


|.T. FORBES 

(Dept. 8), 

ACCORDION 
HOUSE, 
KING’S RD., 
DUNDEE. 




^THE BOLSTER WATCH V 

CLOCK REPAIR 
jgr OUTFIT 



Catalogue of Dresses 


For spedade v:m 

BOLSTER INSTRUMENT Co. (Dept. T) 
5a STATION PARADE, ASHFORD, MIDDX. 


BALL PEN REFILLS 

REFILL YOUR . 

t id. 


MANUFACTURE NOW PROHIBITED 

BUY NOW! w % 


FREE 

OFFER 



V. Boyes. 18. Penv. 


LITTLE GEM 

3in. Ball Point Pen hexagonal, visi ink supply 
^filled biue^black, ^r^red^S to B<^2 .|Mposg 

DR AYER & WILLIAM (Dept. G3) 


WIRE PEA GUARDS 

Protect ytnmg shoots frtyn birds, dogs, 
rabbits, etc. Fine wire mesh (tin. dian,....... 

firmly connected to strong, rustless 3/32in. 

wire frame with pointed 

supports to grip the soil. Lasts aH/A 

years, in short supply. Cash |7/h 
with order. ■ ■ f V 

Length 36' a 12' wide when P ost°PAID 
Send for FREE GARDENING CATALOGUE. 
STOCKPORT DISTRIBUTING Co. (M.O.) Ltd. 
916, Reynolds Mill, Stockport 


the ORLGRi 

BEST THE PERFECT' 

BLENDS 5MOKE AT' 

Thousands of satisfied 

ORLGRO BLENDS. "iT’S 
THE FLAVOUR THAT 
COUNTS. 

STANDARD BLEND, for i . 

ettes. B: Tobacco-flavoured, 

8 ozs., 5/6 ; per lb. 10/6. 

DE LUXE BLEND, for pipes. C: Tobacco- 
flavoured. D : Bum-flavoured. E : Cigar- 



'/oiT; 


e 4d. extra on 4 ozs. or CO cigarettes; 

_ _ ozs. or 100 cigarettes : lbs. and 600 

cigarettes, post free. 

ORLGRO LTD. (T.B./24) 

19, London Road, Redhill, Surrey 


ind New Ex-Government 

TROUSERS 




PLAY VIOLIN 
BRILLIANTLY W 

! Send for'. 

■ FREE; 

[ Handbook J Ajdorious hobbj^and 

money in spare time. 
Learn WITHOUT DRUDGERY. Private 
individual instruction by correspondence. 
Amazing new simplified method of In¬ 
struction. Pupils JUMP AHEAD. Orches¬ 
tral, Classic or Dance playing. If no violin, 

WRITE S FOR y FREE° n BOOK—“ l An er eye 
opener,’” writes delighted pupil. Write 
stating if advanced, moderate or beginner, 
to The Principal, 

The INSTITUTE of MODERN 
INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 

(Dept.TI.), Kensington Hall Gardens, 


FRENCH NEEDLE POINT 

VELVETCORD SLACKS „ 

Man Tailored. Zip fastening, 
turn-ups', Boyal Blue. Xavy 
Blue, Grey, Nut Brown, 

Dark Brown, Blue/Grey & 

Dark Green, Stone, Bed. 

20", 22", 24", 26", 28" waist. 49, - Post I/-. 
80", 32", 34", 36" waist. 55/- Post 1/-. 
Sizes other than those listed can be made 
Plus 1/- post. 




e 2nd and 3rd choice of colour 
e immediate dispatch. 

- e rising rapidly and the. offer 

can only be made because of a pre rise 
purchase; these goods at this price are 
unrepeatable. 

ROBERT GARSTON LTD. 

(Dept. T.B.103), 

215, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.t. 


MANUFACTURERS 

FOOTBALL 

BARGAIN SALE 

Genuine 35/. Ball. RcalEnglish Leather 



Complete with hi 

CASH WITH ORDER POST FREE 
C.O.D. (pay postman), 16 extra. 


TRIUNE PRODUCTS CO. 


Road, Bradford, Yorks. 


Buy direct from 
makers. Strong— 
attractive — ciui 
able. 1}*, 2* or 
mesh. Heights from 
3' to 6'. Complete 
with line wires 
mediate delivery ex 
stock. Write to ( 
address below for J 
details: 



PEERFLEX 


CHAIN LINK FENCING 



WEEKLY 

Send Stamp, for General List. Illust. 
32 page De-Luxe Catalogue, Price I/- 
MOUTH ORGANS Post Free II/- 
Britain’s Largest Accordion -= 
Suppliers ^ . g 
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OUTSIZE FROCKS $ 

at SALE PRICES 

THIS DELIGHTFUL MODEL 
with 2-piece effect in 
heavy Rayon, Linen finish 
and will wash well. 

3S '-i 

Colours : Wine , Navy, ' I 
Saxe, Crimson, Brown 

Please give second 
choice of colour. 

PONDS of ANDOVER, Ltd. 

(T.B.36), 70-81, High St., / 
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GENTLEMEN NOW PREFER 
STATUESQUE 
BRUNETTES 


W HO says women are the 
only slaves to fashion ? 
Men’s tastes in pretty 
girls are no more constant than 
women’s adherence to short 
skirts or cart-wheel hats. In 
fact, there has been a drastic 
change lately. 

The tiny, baby-faced blonde 
with bi£ blue ^eyes and^‘ help- 


s been ousted from 


her place at the top of the 
popularity stakes by the tall, 
statuesque brunette of the sport¬ 
ing type, whose figure suggests 


that s: 


: could c 


_fortably_ 

man to the other end of a 
swimming pool or beat him at 
tennis. Our glamorous tit-bits 
cover girl this week is typical 
of the Pin-Up Girl of 1951. 

American men were the first 
to switch their allegiance from 
blondes to brunettes. In that 
wonderful country, where the 
public opinion pollsters can tell 
you what you think before 
you’ve thought it, they’ve taken 
a census that proves brunettes 


to be well in the lead. British 
hairdressers now confirm this 
interesting trend — on the grounds 
that never before have so few 
dark-haired girls wanted their 
tresses dyed blonde. 

Paris seems to be the one 
remaining stronghold of the fair 
girls. They certainly predom¬ 
inated among the models at the 
recent fashion shows, while the 
girl described in the French 
capital as “ the most exciting 
woman in the world,” Brazilian 
singer, Fernanda Montel, has 
hair of shimmering platinum. 
The mannequins who excited 
the greatest comment at the 
spring shows were six gorgeous 
and very tall Swedish girls—all 
blonde. 

Why this change in masculine 
tastes ? Probably because 
modern life is just a bit too 
complicated for any man (ex¬ 
cept a Frenchman !) to saddle 
himself with a clinging vine, 
however sweet and kittenish. 
He may have to share his tiny 



shows her s 


nbathing freckles 


meat ration-with a companion¬ 
able brunette, but, if she’s also 
reasonably muscular and big 
enough to defend herself, she’ll 
mo* likely manage to bludgeon 
sixpennyworth of offal out of 
the butcher! 

Men are such materialists ! 

JDora Blythe 


SOLUTIONS FOR £3,47.5 CROSSWORDS 


(.Continued from page 
if the hopping season is Indicated. Great fun 
in KENT then ; 20, CLEG : 21. FROGS : 
22. HEARS must be included- —-— 


Teel justified in makireROln 
'Urni- quite 6 a°Dt 



which then 

| matically brings a keen 
_ new cutting edge to 
every blade. Saves work, 
and money—actually pays for 
itself the first time you use it. 
In four sizes, io", 12 ', 14 ' and 16 *. 
Send postal order 15/- and state 
length of blades. 

Y.P.K. PRODUCTS COMPANY (Dept. T.), 
688, Christchurch Road, Boscombc, Hants. 
























I will make you 
a Brilliant Pianist 



WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 

without Calomel—and you’ll jump 
out of bed in the morning 
full of vim and vigour 

The liver should pouf out two pints 
of liquid bile into your bowels daily. 
If this bile is not flowing freely, your 
food doesn’t digest. You get consti¬ 
pated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, slack, and the world 
looks black. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It 
takes those good old-Carters Little Liver 
Pills to get these twp pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel up and up.” 
Harmless, gentle, yet amazing in making 
bile flow freely. Ask for Carters Little 
Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything 


RUPTURED? 

CAUTION 

THE GENUINE SALMON ODY 
BALL AND SOCKET TRUSS 

is not mass-produced nor sold to 
Chemists or Dealers. Each one is 
made for the particular case. None 
GENUINE without our Trade Mark, 
which appears on the metal plate 
on the inside of 


:■ front pad. 
Obtainable 
ONLY from 


J 


SALMON ODY LTD. 'S& 

74, New Oxford St., London, W.C.l 
For further information write or calf 

BEWARE of Imitations 


SKIN 

TROUBLES? 

Those suffering from pimples, 
spots, blackheads and other 
unsightly blemishes — usual 
signs of Acne —should try 
Yeast-Pac’s Acne Treatment 
right away. Improvement can 
be seen after the first applica¬ 
tion—and regular use restores 
the skin to its natural health. 
Obtainable from all chemists 
and stores, price 8d, or from 
Yeast-Pac, 146 Cromwell 


YEAST-PAC 

AGNE TREATMENT 


“ SHORT LIST ” FOR THE 
SPRING DOUBLE 


By “ PERSIMMON ” 


T HE! 1951 Flat racing season 
opens on Saturday at 
Kempton Park, and right 
away we find ourselves in the 
throes of “big” racing with 
the Rosebery Handicap Stakes 
and the Queen’s Prize for deci¬ 
sion on successive days. 

With so many horses holding 
a dual liability in the “ Rose¬ 
bery ” and “ Lincoln,” the task 
of finding the winner beforehand 
has been complicated, but per¬ 
haps we can look to the past for 
some guidance. 

How do the favourites fare ? 
In the past three years we have 
had winners at 10—1 and 100—8 
twice, and it would seem from 
this that the market horse is 
one to avoid. This sort of thing 
usually happens in the early 
handicaps, however, and if we 
decide to have a wager on the 
race it must be regarded as 
something of a gamble. 

A Handy Weight 

As I say, writing in advance 
as I am, the task of pin-pointing 
the likely runners with a chance 
is not a simple one, but quite 
clearly if SWEET WILLIAM 
goes he must come very near to 
winning this race. A four year 
old, winner of four races last 
season and set to carry a handy 
weight, he will have many 
followers. 

The Queen’s Prize is an alto¬ 
gether different type of event 
calling for staying qualities, and 
here the sort of animal that 
usually shows up well is one fit 
from hurdling, especially if, the 
going is at all on the heavy 
side as it probably will be on 
this occasion. An outsider won 
the race last year, with the 
favourite second, but in the 
two previous seasons the market 
choice had been successful at 
good odds since the race is 
usually an open one. 

Kempton Queries 

Two other races of interest 
are the “ Two Thousand ” and 
■“One Thousand” Guineas 
Trials at Kempton. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the 
winners are likely to cause 
trouble to the real cracks in the 
two classic events at Newmarket 
later in the season, since these 
are probably only just beginning 
their preparation for the big 
event. 

Turning to the big Spring 
Double I have chosen six for the 
Grand National and a similar 
number for the Lincoln Handicap 
from which eventually my final 
choice will be made. 

Taking first the big' ’chase, 
Obviously FREEBOOTER must 
be chosen. Not only is he a 
grand horse over Liverpool, but 
he is a really powerful horse, built 
to carry big weights. Given a 
run he must be well in the picture 
at the end. It is probable that 
in a year when the remainder of 
the field is not strong he will be 
my final choice. 

Others to Watch 

Next I take LAND FORT, 
a young horse now approaching 
his best years as a ’chaser who 
seldom puts a foot wrong and 
improves all the time. Providing 
a tendency to jump to the right 
is cured, Aintree being a left- 
hand course, I rate his chance 


OVER 40 POINTS UP 
IN 1 WEEKS 

Week ending March 6th was 
f another winning week for : 
[ “ Persimmon.” His selections • 
t for the last seven weeks show : 
t a profit of over 40 points. 


t ledge, and suggests hoy. - - 

> - —-* prudently be wagered. 

takes may be more, or less, 

-- -, but they can easily be 

j calculated on an equivalent basis. 


highly. SHAGREEN, too, must 
come in for consideration on his 
Grand Sefton running and de¬ 


stop ___ 

out. For an outsider, DOG 
WATCH may be the answer. 
Probably one of the safest 
jumpers in the race, he stays 
and could make light of his 
small weight. PRINCE 
BROWNIE and ARMOURED 


WEDNESDAY (March 21).—Racing 
is at Lingfield, a fair course for those 
who follow the money. The Eden 
Vale Hurdle is for four year olds only, 
a type of race often won by the 
favourite. Four shillings on this 
horse. Next, second favourites in 
the handicaps are taken. Three two 
shillings doubles on the Dormans 
and Sussex Chases and the South 
Eastern Hurdle. 

THURSDAY.—Continuing at Ling- 
field, the Skeynes Chase looks best 
for a main wager on the favourite. 
This will probably be Shaef, which has 
shown wonderful form this season— 
his first over fences. Four shillings 
is the wager. Adopting a similar policy 
to yesterday, second favourites can be 
taken in each Division of the Newleaf 
Hurdle and the Thursday Hurdle, 
the amount staked being two shillings 
on each race. 

FRIDAY.—No racing. 

SATURDAY.—Fiat racing opens 
on a course that has given only fair 
service to those who follow the 
favourites, especially so early in the 
season._ For a main wager I take the 



KNIGHT complete my half- 
dozen. 

So far as the Lincoln is 
concerned, plans are still far 
from settled, and every day 
one hears of horses that may not 
run. Nevertheless a chance has 
to be taken on this and the first 
of my half-dozen must be the 
French horse ASTROMONTE 
on the strength of news from 
across the Channel. Even if he 
has shown precious little form in 
this country so far, he is weighted 
to win, and where a group of 
horses is being chosen against 
the field, clearly he must take his 

Next, KEEPATWOATWO, 
which W. Nevett will ride. 
This is a useful seven-furlong 
horse that should not be troubled 
to stay the Lincoln mile. 
MASKED LIGHT is my third 
choice, since a Classic colt cannot 


BET OF THE WEEK. Next in line 
comes the Four-year-old Hurdle at 
Plumpton and in this the market horse 
carries a stake of three shillings. 
The Fulmer Chase is taken for a second 
favourite wager, two shillings being 
the amount invested. 

MONDAY.—Kempton Park again. 
The Rendlesham Stakes for two year 
olds looks best and the favourite here 
carries a stake of four shillings. At 
Plumpton some well-known course 
specialists are due to contest the 
Abergavenny Chase and on the 
favourite I invest a similar sum. 
Two shillings on the second favourite 
in the Easter Hurdle for the final bet. 


favourite and the stake is four shil¬ 
lings. In the Coventry Plate at Bir¬ 
mingham a similar amount is staked 
on the favourite, and a two shillings _ A 
double completes the investments. 2U 























Thousands of backers throughout 
the country who use this Service 
appreciate the convenience of a 
DAILY CREDIT account for 


• WINNINGS ARE DESPATCHED DAILY. 

• ALL STATIONERY IS PROVIDED—ALL POSTAGE PAID. 

• ACCOUNTS ARE OPENED BY RETURN OF POST. 

NO REFERENCES REQUIRED. 

WE ACCEPT ALL TYPES OF COMMISSIONS INCLUDING: 

FIRST AND SECOND FAVOURITES TO WIN AT S.P. 
EACH-WAY Doubles, Trebles and Accumulators. 

S.P. or TOTE 


The GRAND NATIONAL, the CLASSICS, and ALL IMPORTANT HANDICAPS. 
NO LIMIT TERMS. MINIMUM STAKE: I/-, 

WEEKLY ACCOUNTS for Commissions by LETTER, TELEPHONE 
or TELEGRAM-are opened on approved references. 

Full details of the Service you require will be sent to you on receipt of 
this coupon. 

NOTE : We cannot accppt Sots sent with this application. 
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kDepI:117.15 BELGRAVE GATE. LEICESTER-I wish to 
f/^iy °P ena '**i*L' ,Cre ^* ccom<r 1 Qni over 21 yecrs oF oqe 


£160,000for £IOO 

Backer misses fortune but still wins 
£2,900 on ‘Losing’ bet 


A fortnight before the Cesarewitch, 
a Chesterfield client of William 
Hill’s invested £100 on a Double: 
ABOVE'BOARD, 40-1 for the 
Cesarewitch and STORMY 
PETREL, 40-1 for the Cambridge¬ 
shire—£160,000 to £100. 

After ABOVE BOARD won 
(Starting Price 18-1, Tote Price 
11-1) he took advantage of the 
hedging facilities which Hill’s pro¬ 
vide for all their clients and laid 
back to them £100,000 to £3,000 
(33-1) against STORMY PETREL 
winning the Cambridgeshire, 

KELLING won; STORMY 
PETREL was not in the first dozen. 


Hundreds of Hill 


but thanks to the Hill * No Limit ’ 
service the client still won £2,900. 
“ The Hill Organization is un¬ 
equalled,” he says. 

This is another of the many true 
examples of the big opportunities a 
Hill Credit Account provides. No 
bet is too large or too small. Every 
type of bet is accepted on guaranteed 
‘ No Limit ’ terms and accounts are 
opendd from £2 up to any amount 
without fuss or delay. 

READ YOUR RULE BOOK 
Rule books contain the conditions on 
which your bookmaker accepts- com¬ 
missions. Read yours carefully and 
avoid disappointment. 



have used this kind of coupon. Fill this one in NOW. 


To WILLIAM HILL LTD., HILL HOUSE, LONDON,W. I 

Please send me details of a Hill Credit Account fHorse- 
racing. Greyhounds and Football). 


Weekly Credit Required 



Miss E. Beesby, Ogden, Newhey, Rochdale , F. H. Brown, 
8, South Cliff, Roker, Sunderland ; Mrs. L. Fearnley, A, 
Sunderland Rd., Heaton, Bradford ; Miss 6. Gallant, 14, 
St. Andrews Ave Ashton-on-Ribble. Preston , J. Garrett 
12, Linenhall St. Lisburn, N Ireland , Mrs. H. M Lee, 50 
Copythorn Rd. North End, Portsmouth ; H. A. Morey, 92 
Baxter Ave. Southend ; M. T. Munro, 30, Kennedy Drive 
Dunure, Ayr ; E. Pedley, 32, Parrswood Rd. N., Withington 
Manchester : F. Sperrin, 25, Inderwick Rd., Hornsey, N.8. 



Saving by Cycling? 

. . . then increase your saving by cycling on the tyres 
that last longer and mean safer, smoother riding 
—DUNLOP. The right tyres for your roadster 
machine are Dunlop Roadster, Dunlop Cambridge, 
Dunlop Champion. 

Save still more by riding 

DUNLOP 
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It costs you only a penny stamp t< 
ffliwu wj- y ramry - get the New Littlewoods Spring and 
chU^y IjrAfSC Summer Catalogue. Using this won- 
derful Catalogue as your ” shop 
mmm Window ” you are all ready to start 
a " Home-Shopping ” Club and make- 
i«M extra cash in your spare time ! 
Thousands are doing it—so can you ! 
In addition, you’ll make lots of new 
friends and have a new interest in 
lif^. Decide now to start your Club. 
Send for Free Catalogue today ! 

|-— - POST THIS COUPON NOW! -, 

I Please send me the Littlewoods Catalogue and full details for Club* 
. Organisers. I am over 21. | 

I Name . . 1 ...;.... . . * 

(BLOCK LETTERS) 

I Address ....;.......... * 

i n. . . ........ DepuTB/37 I 

I ^ -nil' f) Post in unsealed envelope. Id. stamp. . 

| d>iRW4W<l CLUBS * 

LITTLEWOODS MAIL ORDER STORES LIMITED • CROSBY • LIVERPOOL 23 I 








































COMPLETE - CONCISE- POOLS GUIDE 


T HREE fixtures in four days 
next week-end for most 
of the League clubs will 
provide football fans with an 
Easter egg packed with interest. 

Certainly, for clubs in the 
running for honours or in danger 
of relegation, Easter is an anxious 
time. A minor injury to a star 
in a Good Friday game can 
assume major importance with 
two more vital games to be 
played in the three following days. 

“ Vital ” accurately describes 
some of the double-barrelled 
clashes due on Good Friday 
and Easter Monday and the 
Third Divisions provide out¬ 
standing examples of such en¬ 
counters. Rotherham, the 
“North” leaders, visit Carlisle 

~ WEST BROM. ; 

. ; COVENTRY ; EXETER : 
l. : SOUTHEND : BRAD- 

OLDHAM ; ROTHERHAM ; 


HIBERNIAN. 

' THREE DRAWS : BARROW 

V. HARTDEPOOLS ; CHESTERFIELD 


ALL YOU A LED TO KNOW ON ONE 1*10E 


—their nearest challengers—c„ — . 
Good Friday and receive them fans. 

on Monday in two games that -*~ 

may settle the championship. 
Southern Section games between 
Notts Forest and Bristol Rovers' 
will mean bumper gates at each 
ground for games which will 
have the greatest bearing on 
promotion. 


an unusual problem to Pools 
*—is. Most coupons need to be 
sted before the results of the 
uood Friday matches are known 
and—to that extent—investors 
will be in the dark when making 
their forecasts. 

In order to help those readers 
who modify their “ form ” fore- • 
casts according to the sequences 


In the Second Division, Birm- of results for the various teams, 


ingham meet Cardiff twice to 
help solve the scramble for 
promotion while two desperate 
struggles—each worth virtually 
four points—are due between 
relegation possibles Bury and 
Chesterfield. 

None of the First Division 
double meetings can be said 


have provided a ready 
reference in this week’s guide to 
those teams which have suc¬ 
cessive home matches (or succes¬ 
sive away matches) next Friday 
and Saturday. Such teams are 
denoted by an asterisk (*). 
Sequence followers can thus see 
-■ L ~l glance the teams whose home 


£216,000 WON BY 
READERS THIS SEASON 

TIT-BITS readers have re¬ 
ported big Pools wins amount¬ 
ing to more than £216,000 since 
the season started. 

Study the form tables, follow 
the advice given on this page, 
and add your name to the 
ever-growing list of “ Tit-Bits” 
readers who are scoring 
heavily. It may be your turn 
next for a big Pools dividend. 


possible to play all league fix¬ 
tures to schedule. Owing to 


be in the “ four points a game ” or away sequence is unaffected postponements, several games 
category but both Spurs and by Good Friday matches. are still outstanding. Pool 

Npwr-flQtlp bn vp riprhv rln.shps A rpminripr that, thp pnrl of fonc will timinnmn mniinnoH 


Newcastle have derby clashes 
with Fulham and Sunderland, 
respectively. 


A reminder that the end of fans will welcome the continued 
the season is fast approaching appearance of Scottish fixtures 
■ tkoi —+ — their coupons since—by and 


_. lies in the fact that next Satur- ___ 

Next Saturday’s games present day’s Scottish League matches large—“ form ” works o_ 

faithfully in Scottish football 
than in the Football League. 


FORECASTS AND FORM TABLES 
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FORECASTS FOR MARCH 24 


FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


BURNLEY 
CHELSEA 
EVERTON 
HUDDERSFIELD 
•MIDDLESBRO’ 
• NEWCASTLE 
PORTSMOUTH 
SHEFFIELD W. 
STOKE 

W. BROMW'ICH 


0-21 6 ! —; 4 23 I3;V\ 


4 32j 17 1 W I. DW 


COVENTRY 

• GRIMSBY |1 
LEICESTER « 

MANCHESTER C l 
•NOTTS COUNTY| 1 
PRESTON N. E. 1 

• Q.P.R. ! 2 

DIVISION 
• BOURN’MOUTH: 2 
BRISTOL CITY 1 
EXETER 1 
•GILLINGHAM > 
IPSWICH 1 

• LEYTON O. t 

• MILL WALL 2 
PLYMOUTH > 

• READING 1 
SOUTHEND ll 

• WATFORD il 


1 BLACKPOOL 
I DERBY * 
ASTON VILLA 
LIVERPOOL 


1 SOUTHAMPTON" 
SWANSEA • 
SHEFFIELD UN. ' 
WEST HAM 
DONCASTER 
LUTON • 
LEEDS • 
BRENTFORD 
BLACKBURN 
BARNSLEY * 


COLCHESTER U. 

SWINDON • 
NOTT’M FOREST* 
BRISTOL ROV. 
CRYSTAL PAL.* 
BRIGHTON 
TORQUAY * 


DIVISION 3 (NORTH) 
ACCRINGTON 1 ;NEW BRIGHTON" 
BARROW X HARTLEPOOLS 

BRADFORD - - 

* CARLISLE 


> SOUTHPORT 


ABERDEEN 


STOCKPORT 

SHREWSBURYT.* 


GATESHEAD • 


ARBROATH 


— I — HAMILTON 

— , C, STEMFSEM U!R. 

— — STIRLING A. 


X PARTICK TH. 

B 

2 QUEEN OF S. 

1 ALBION R. 

[ ll I QUEEN'S PARK. 
]X ST. JOHNSTONE 
I * ALLOA 

DUNFERMLINE 

KILMARNOCK 

FORFAR 


- —I 12 
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Xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



Investors in Football Pools are legion and experi¬ 
ence has brought faith in the Members of the 
Pool Promoters’ Association. Look for their 
famous Shield on everything connected with 
Football Pools. 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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TIME AND 


By sending today for this amazing Free book which enables you 
to reduce your stake outlay and increase your chances of winning. 
This Free book contains 24 Simple ready to enter tables and is the 
greatest aid to BIG DIVIDENDS for SMALL STAKES, allowing 
a far greater number of matches to be covered in less lime and 
less cost. 

Send for your Free copy NOW. 


WiSTiM 

POOLS LTD., NEWPORT, HON. 

Please seftd me YOUR BOOK and FREE supply of Coupons | 


ADDRESS _ . 

TOWN __ Cty. 





Try your hand at the puzzle below, and send your entry to TIT-BITS Crossword No. 511, 
Competition Department, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Comp.), 
BOOK TOKENS WILL BE AWARDED AS PRIZES for the first ten correct solutions 
checked. No entries will be checked until after the closing date, TUESDAY, March 27th. 














































V) JOHNNY HAS RESCUED FELICE j 

) d FROM THE DOPE GANG. , , | 


I MUSTGOASHOREAND 1 

PUT THE HELICOPTER 4 
S, OUT OF ACTION, SO " 
'?) THAT NONE OF OUR 
.“/FRIENDS CAN ESCAPE 


BE CAREFUL, 
JOHNNY... 


STEADYON,FELICE-1 

YOU'RE SAFE NOW- A 
ROCCI HERE WILL STAY 
TO PROTECT YOU... 


BUT YOU. 
JOHNNY.. 


THERE'S THE SUN 


IT WON'T TAKE FIVE 


THAT'S THAT. 


MINUTES TO DISABLE 
THE HELICOPTER... 


GOD'S HOUSE-THE 
HANGAR SHOULD BE A 
FEW HUNDRED YARDS 
FARTHERON... ^ 


NOW TO FIRE THE 
SIGNAL FLARE... 


NEXT WEEK — MURDER ...| 


THE CRY GOES UP: 


By IVOR BROADIS 

(SunderlariS) 


SACK THE MANAGERS 


pEW footballers play under 
H assumed names. I am one— 
though the deception is 
slight and was forced on me. 
My name is not Ivor Broadis. 

I was christened Ivan, and 
was always known as such until 
I signed amateur forms for 
Tottenham Hotspur during the 
war. I can only suppose my 
writing was so bad that someone 
misread my signature ! 

. Apart from the mix-up in 
names, there is another oddity 
about my soccer career. I am 
the only 'plalyer in the Football 
League who has managed another 
League club. Moreover, while I 
was still the youngest League club 
manager I threw up the job to 
concentrate on playing. 

Both Sides of the Fence 

As a result, I am in a unique 
position in knowing both sides 
of the soccer fence. Most of 
the present managers are ex- 
players, and it is because they 
know players’ difficulties that 
conditions have improved for 
the men whose job it is to enter¬ 
tain the crowds on Saturday 
afternoons. 

For myself, having sampled 
both sides, I shall be perfectly 
happy to remain as “just a 
player’’ for as long as I have 
the necessary skill, speed and 
stamina to last out a match. 
It’s hard work, and worrying 
enough, to keep in training and 
maintain form—but the player 
is mainly concerned only with 
himself. The manager has cleven 
men to think about, plus 
reserves, replacements, tactics. 


and the hundred-and-one techni¬ 
cal items that keep him busy 
through the week. 

Added to this is the fact that 
many managers are little more 
than figureheads. Nobody out¬ 
side the parties concerned knows 
the contents of a manager’s 
contract with his club. It is 
highly probable that the directors 
will make the major decisions, 
but if, as often happens, some¬ 
thing goes wrong it is the manager 
who gets the criticism—and 
sometimes the boot! At the 
same time the cry from the 
public goes up: “Sack 
the managers.” 

As far as the public are con¬ 
cerned there is “ no sich animal” 
as a good manager, or a bad 
one, for the simple reason that 
the public do not know how 
much control, or how little, he 
has. The only people who are 
in a position to judge are his 
directors and players. To my 
mind, the only sound way to 
judge a manager is by the way he 
treats his players. 

In the Boardroom 

A good man will know how 
to get the best out of his team 
on the field, irrespective of what 
may happen in the boardroom. 
But it must not be assumed that 
a team doing badly has a poor 
manager, or vice versa. 

Of course, I knew none of 
these deeper aspects of pro¬ 
fessional football when I began 
playing. I was too young to 
appreciate them, for my father, 
a very keen player who had 
been centre-half for Millwall 
in their amateur days, took his 


very young. My brother followed 
him as a centre-half and played 
for Hampstead ; I had a spell 
with Millwall and might have 
signed as professional for them 
long ago but for an odd error. 

I had joined them after 
signing on as an amateur with 
Tottenham—and then it was 
discovered that I was still on 
Spurs’ books. Millwall were 
fined two guineas, and when the 
season was finished Spurs claimed 
me back. ‘ As a point for the 
record, I was in the Tottenham 
team before joining the R.A;F. 
at eighteen. 

But the playing memory of 
those early days that stands out 
is concerned with Millwall, not 
Spurs. It was my first match at 
the Den, and I was inexperienced 
and awkward. 

My particular opponent suf¬ 
fered rather badly that after¬ 
noon, for somehow, in jumping 
for the ball, I knocked him over. 
He took it well. But the climax 
came when, facing my own goal, 
I was running backwards watch¬ 
ing the flight of the ball when I 
hit him again, putting him down 
pretty heavily. 

After the Whistle 

After that, I thought it pru¬ 
dent to move across to the other 
side of the field. When the final 
whistle blew my “ victim ” came 
over to me and said : “ This is 
your first game, isn’t it ? ” 
When I agreed, he retorted 
grimly: “ Well^ make sure it 

But I’m still in the game— 
and so. incidentally, is 1 


And so back to Tottenham, 
the war, and, after it, my first 
job in football, player-manager 
at Carlisle United, at the ten¬ 
der age of twenty-three. 

On the whole, I enjoyed the 
experience immensely. There 
were worries, of course, and I 
had my first realization of what 
heroes the Third Division North 
managers are. Most of their 
clubs have to exist on pitiful 
gates, they have to husband 
their resources and live on a 
day-to-day basis; and the 
managers, lacking the facilities 
of First Division clubs, have to 
do the hard graft and find 
players themselves. 

But we were fairly prosperous 
at Carlisle. Gates rose to an 
average of 10,000, we cleared our 
bank overdraft and built up a 
good side that took the club from 
the wilderness to being a power 
in the Division. . The effect is 
still there with Bill Shankly in 
charge—remember their Cup 
battles with Arsenal this season? 

I "Sold" Myself 

Then one day I realized that 
a number of other clubs were 
interested in signing on the 
Carlisle manager as a player. 
When a transfer deal is nego¬ 
tiated the rule is for the player’s 
club to give prospective pur¬ 
chasers permission to approach 
him. Obviously, I could not do 
that, so the fantastic position 
arose whereby the Carlisle board 
gave various clubs permission to 
approach me as a player and 
later told me, as manager, how 
negotiations were progressing. 

Normally, of course, a player 
knows nothing of what goes on 
in the boardroom, and the 
strangeness of the situation was 
heightened by the fact that the 
purchasers were having to refer 
to me as “ Broadis the player ” 
one minute and as “ Mr. Broadis 
the manager ” the next. 

Eventually the Carlisle 
directors left it to me to decide 
between two clubs, irrespective 
of the fee each had offered. As 
it happened, both were around 
£18,000, and I chose. Sunderland. 

I don’t regret the change back 
to “ ordinary player ” status. I 
have at least the distinction of 
being the only player who has 
“ sold himself ” for £18,000 clear 
profit to. his club. 

I thought this was going to be 
our Cup year at Sunderland, but 
we slipped up in the sixth round, 
replay at Wolverhampton. Next 
year, perhaps, or the next? 
































